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Correspondence. 


ottings from the Hub. 
Boston, July 10th, 1876. 
RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


The sale of the Old South and its 
threatened destruction has awakened a 
lively interest in this old relic of the 
past, and many are the expressions of 
regret sent to friends in Boston, the re- 
motest parts of the country being heard 
from in the matter. The press all over 
the land has spoken in favor of its con- 
tinuation and some of the leading papers 
have been loud in their condemnation of 
the meanness which the denomination 
has shown in not keeping it intact for 
the future generation to worship in. In 
alluding to the recent sale of the build- 
ing, the St. Louis Republican says: “Thus 
passes to a disgraceful death a church 
more thoroughly consecrated by historic 
associations than any other in America. 
The stern Puritans who built it believed 
that religion was not too good to mix. 
with politics ; and when the fires of an 
insurrection, which was destined to be- 
come a revolution, were first kindled in 
Massachusetts colony, nowhere were they 
more diligently fanned, nowhere did 
they burn brighter than in this venera- 
ble sanctuary doomed by the degenerate 
sons of a noble ancestry to fall beneath 
the auctioneer’s hammer. Dividing with 
Faneuil Hall the duties and the honors 
of a cradle of liberty, Old South was 
the scene of many of those public meet- 
ings where James Otis, Samuel Adams, 
Joseph Warren, and ‘ther immortal 
rebels, felt the popular pulse and pre- 
pared the way for the struggle out of 
which the republic was born.” 

The price set for the land on which 
the old building stands has been fixed at 
5460,000 and at this price has been of- 
fered to the parties now trying to save 
the ancient edifice. It now looks as if 
success would attend the efforts put 
forth for its preservation, The 17th of 
July will, however, tell the story; as on 
that day the time is up, which was grant- 
ed to save it. 

Nays one of our city papers, which is 
always very outspoken in matters of 
right and wrong: “The decent and fit 
thing would have been for the Old South 
Society to have retained the building, 
and continued it as a free church. All 
time will brand it with supreme, positive 
and merited infamy that it did not keep 

The Puritan builders of the Old 
South Meeting House could hardly have 
foreseen that the day was.to come when 
the play-house should come to the res- 
cue of their sacred fane from desecra- 
tion. But this is what we witness “‘in 
this centennial year.” The “Harvard 
Atheneum,” a prominent theater of our 
city, giving two performances last Sat- 
urday in its behalf. Of all the changes 
of one hundred and fifty years, none is 
more startling than that the pious ven. 
eration of “play-actors” outdoes that of 
pew-holders. 

The new proprietors of the Charles 
Street Baptist Meeting House, at a meet- 


J 


ing held July 3, decided to discontinue’ 


public worship in their meeting house, 
and to offer their property for sale. The 
church was constituted on the fifth of 
August, 1807, and on the same day the 
meeting house as it was then called was 
dedicated to the worshipof God. Rev. 
Caleb Blood was the first pastor of the 
church continuing as such for nearly 
three years, when Rev. Daniel Sharp, 
D.D., was called to the position filling 
the same for some 40 years with great 
acceptance to the church and denomin- 
ation. The church and society was 
probably in its best condition in the be- 
ginning of 1842 when its membership 
was a little over 400. Since that time 
or immediately after the decease of 
Doctor Sharp, a retrograde movement 
has been going on, changes in members 
to different parts of the city and sub- 
urbs, and other changes affecting it in 


such a manneras that at last the end has 


come in abandonment of what was once 
one of the most prosperous churches of 
the city. Nearly the same result as this 
bas been reached by the First Baptist 
Society, known as Doctor Neales. The 
church has been gradually losing its 
members by removal, death, and other 


causes and to-day has but a small mem- 
bership and these such as feel it their 
duty to cast in their lot when they can 
be of more service, and it seems as if 
but a few months at least, will be re- 
quired to place this, the oldest of the 
Baptist churches among the things that 
were. Last week, Dr. Neale the pastor 
of the church resigned his position, after 
a pastorate of nearly 40 years, having 
been settled in September, 1837. The 
church has bad since the commencement 
of its history in 1665, fourteen pastors 
and one assistant pastor, the latter the 
Rev. Mr. Beckley who was connected 
with Dr. Neale for nearly four years, 
lately resigning his connection. Among 
the noted men who, have been ministers 
to the church in days gone by, are 
Thomas Gould, the first pastor, who 
served the church faithfully ten years ; 
Elisha Callender, who was settled in 
1718 continuing with them till March, 
1738 ; Samuel Stillman from Jan. 1765, 
to March 1807; James M. Winchell, 
March 1814 to June 1837, The church 
was gathered in Charlestown on the 
28th of May, 1665, and at its formation 
had only nine members. Its first house 
of worship was built at the corner of 
Stillman and Salem streets in 1679, and 
during its existence the church and so- 
ciety have*worshiped in four different 
places, the preserit location being on 
Somerset street. 

Of the public buildings standing in 
Boston one hundred years ago but four 
remain; and in order of age these are, 
Christ Church, the Old South, the Old 
State house, and the-Stone Chapel. The 
first and last named remain essentially 


unchanged. 


The only existing bells that were rung 
in Boston a hundred years ago are the 
Christ Church chime, cast in England 
in 1744, and the Stone Chapel bell, 
placed in the tower some one hundred 
twenty-five years ago. It isa fine old 
English bell, and was afterwards crack- 
ed, but was repaired. The same acci- 
dent again happening, it was recast by 
the Revere Company in 1816, the orig. 
inal metal only being used. 

The warm weather which is now upon 
us is sending thousands out of the city 
on their vacations and for the summer, 
and as a consequence most of our places 
of worship have but small audiences 
when Sunday comes round. This will 
continue until October when the wan- 
derers will return and the churches again 
be filled. The Moody and Sankey move- 
ment which it was thought would be 
inaugurated in October, will we believe 
be changed to January of the coming 
year, Chicago claiming them for the 
three months previous. Our churches 
here will be better prepared to receive 
them later and from present appear- 
ances it will be wisest that they come 
after the new year comes in. 

; Amicus.” 


The Pacific Sunday-school Lesson 
Help. 


Lesson for Sunday, August 6th. Sol- 
omon’s Prosperity. 1 Kings, x: 1-10, 

As an introduction to this lesson, call 
the attention of the scholars to the as- 
tonishing prosperity, in detail, of Solo- 
mon. Have them read such passages as 
Ecclesiasties 2: 4-9, which is a vivid 
picture of affluence. 

Read also, the 21st and 27th verses of 
this 13th chapter, for children are drawn 
to the marvelous. A good introduc. 
tion will lend interest to the whole 
lesson. | 

2. The Queen of Sheba has been dis- 
tinguished by our Lord’s reference to 
her. (See twelfth chapter of Matthew, 
and note Jesus’ respect for the Old Tes- 
tament.) Itis probable Sheba was in 
Southern Arabia. Her motive in this 
visit was curlosity—a sentiment inno- 
cent in itself, but always needing the 
direction of reason and conscience. Our 
curiosity should never lead us to read a 
bad book, or to do any wrong thing. 
As the curiosity of children is a power- 
ful feeling, they should be instructed 
how to use and not abuse it. 

3. The Queen came with “ hard ques- 
tions,” on which Plumptre well says: 
“* Not riddles and enigmas only such as 
the sportive fancy of the East delights 
in, but the ever old, ever new problems 


of life (such as even in that age and 
country were vexing. the hearts of the 
speakers in the book of Job,) were stir- 
ring in her mind when she communed 
with Solomon of all that was in her 
heart.” 

4, The gifts she presented were im- 
mense in value, a hundred and twenty 
talents of gold. ' One talent of gold was 
probably equal to more than thirty 
thousand dollars. 

Discuss with your scholars the moral- 
ity of gifts to those in authority. Show 
the danger and when it is proper. 

5. Compare and contrast Solomon and 
Jesus. ‘*A greater than Solomon is 
here.” This will afford‘the true teach- 
er a fine opportunity to glorify the son 
of God. 

6. If we will go to Jesus, he will re- 
ceive us as cordially as Solomon receiv- 
ed this Queen. As she tested or tried 
the King, so we are taught by the Bible 
to test or try the Lord. ‘* Prove me, if 
I will not open the windows of heaven 
and pour you out a blessing.” 

7. If any of your scholars doubt the 
wisdom of Solomon, bid them study the 
book of Proverbs, which they should be 
urged to read during this stage of our 
progress. 

8, Even the primary class will be in- 
terested to hear how great and rich and 
wise Solomon was; and' how much 
greater our King is, and how much 
grander his palace and temple. 


Eastern and Foreign. 


Mores—filmon S. Gates, of Crystal 
Lake, Ill., bequeathed $10,000 each to 
the American Board and American 
Missionary Association Rev. Llew- 
ellyn Pratt, of North Adams, Mass., 
accepting his professorship at Williams 
College, has resigned his pastoral charge. 
The Rev. William Alvin Bartlett 
(Congregational), and Bishop Foley 
(Roman Catholic), of Chicago, recently 
officiated in harmonious concert at the 
funeral of a lady who was a member of 
Mr. Bartlett’s church, while her husband 
was a Romanist. The following item 
is from the Presbyterian, quoting from 
the Independent: “ ‘Certainly at no 
time for many years has so strict and 
severe a Calvinism and Augustinianism 
been taught to the students for the min- 
istry in Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
naries as now. Union is now bluer than 
Princeton.’ We think this is the kind- 
est and fairest thing which the /nde- 
pendent has said of the Presbyterian 
church since the reunion.” The 
Washington (D. C.) Conference lately 
assembled at Falls Church, Va. This 
Congregational body numbers some half 
dozen churches in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia.—John 8. Glendenning, whilom 
of Jersey City, has made a split in the 
First Presbyterian Church in Henry, 
[ll., his friends having formed, in high 
dudgeon, an independent schism. 
The Northampton, Mass., church will 
replace their burnt edifice by a new one 
not to exceed in cost $50,000. By 
the will of Harriet B. Lentz, of Phila- 
delphia, the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary of California gets $1,000. 
Rev. Dr. D. W. Poor, of the San Fran- 
cisco Seminary, has been elected Secre- 
tary of the board of Education in the 
Presbyterian church. This is a great 
loss to the Seminary, for Dr. Poor has 
creater attainmeats as a scholar than 
any other member of the Faculty of 
instruction of that institution. But we 
are pleased to think of the Dr. in his 
new position. He has had a strange 
experience in California, and deserves to 
have a position honorable, peaceful, and 
useful. 

Tue Macponnett Case—The Rev. 
Mr. MacDonnell is one of the first 
preachers in the Canadian Presbyterian 
Church. In popular talents, he is 
thought by many to be the first in the 
Dominion. He has not been long in 
Toronto, but his ministry has been a 
continued success. He is scholarly, of 
fine person and address, and, we believe, 
is a graduate of Edinburgh University. 
He has but lately entered a very hand- 
some church, perhaps the best, archi- 
tecturally, in the city. His congrega- 
tions are large, especially of the young. 
During the last year he, in the course 
of some lectures on the Epistle to the 


doctrine was unmistakably clear, and 


then some in which doubt might, in his 


judgment, be entertained, not as to the 
fact, but its duration. The sermon was 
widely scattered, not by his influence, 
however, but by multitudes who thought 
that they had found in him an advocate 
of Universalism. The Church was 
greatly troubled at this sudden depart- 
ure, as it seemed to it, from the faith. 
The case came up before the Assem- 
bly in recent session. The Rev. D. J. 
Macdonnell rose, and was greeted with 
great applause by the immense audience 
which filled the galleries. In the course 
of a speech, lasting about an hour, he 
said the question with him had not been 
about submitting to the truth of God, 
but it had been and still was, ** What is 
precisely the truth of God on this mat- 
ter?’ His difficulty in coming to a 
conclusion on the momentous question 
of the future punishment of the wicked 
did not rest merely on the solitary Greek 
word aionios, but on & comparison of 
certain passages with the character of 
God as revealed in Scripture. When 
he went to the Confession of Faith for 
an interpretation of these passages he 
found none, for the words in the Con- 
fe-sion were the words of Scripture, 
and that accounted for his expression, 
‘expressed, as it almost entirely is, in 
the language of Scripture.” He was 
not responsible for the expression, 
‘“Throw away the Confession.”” He 
was not responsible for advice to shorten 
it, although he was sure it would be 
shortened, but not this year. (Laughter.) 
With regard to the question of the ab- 
solute, unconditional endlessness of fu- 
ture punishment, he thought there were 
three attitudes of mind—first, “I be- 
lieve ;”? second, “I deny;” third, “I 
doubt.” 
The third position was his, and if 
they asked him what was the amount 
of his doubts, he simply could not say. 
The difference between himself and 
many other members of the Assembly 
who had doubts was, that he had given 


public utterance to his, while others had 


not, and that was the only reason why 
he had been put on a different footing 
from them. He wanted, with all his 
heart, to preach the gospel of Christ. 
{ Applause-|] He did want to preach the 
truth, the whole truth, and that in con- 
nection with the Presbyterian church in 
Canada. [Applause.] He bowed with 
absolute, implicit obedience to the Word 
of God, and if the Word said to him 
in unmistakable terms that the wicked 
who reject Christ. in this life go into 
hopeless, endless misery, then he bowed 
to that truth, and would say: “ Shall 
not the Judge of all earth do right ?” 
A sharp discussion ensued, which re- 
sulted in a committee being appointed 
to confer with Mr. Macdonnell. The 
committee having reported that: the 
statements of Mr. Macdonnell were un- 
satisfactory, he was required to report 
to the next Assembly. 


The casting of the immense bronze 
statue of Liberty, which is to be erected 
at the entrance of New York harbor, 
has been‘going on for some time near 
the French Capital. The shoulders are 
more than thirty-nine feet broad, and 
the head twenty-one feet in height from 
the chin to the top, while the legs meas- 
ure several yards in circumference. A 
man can easily conceal himself in many 
of the folds of the drapery; and the 
light which the statute holds in its 
hand is so large that two persons can 
walk around it and pass each other. 
The arms and hands were brought to 
New York lately by the steamer 
L’Amerique. Some months ago, when 
the project was first spoken of, a wealthy 


Laboulaye, President of the Executive 
Committee, and inscribed his name as 
one of the subscribers, without specify- 
ing the amount of his contribution. M. 
Bartholdi, who was present at the time, 
and who knew the liberality of the sub- 
scriber, jokingly remarked that as he 
knew M. X—— to be a strong Republi- 
can, and a great admirer of America, 
the amount of his subscription would 


certainly be very large, if it was in pro- 


| Romans, gave expression to some doubts 
on the eternity of the miseries of the 
lost. He quoted passages in which the 


| portion to his admiration for the great 
Republic. “Let it be so, then,” an- 
swered the manufacturer, “ and I engage 
myself to furnish all the bronze neces- 
sary for the casting of the statue.” “ But 
are you aware,” answered M. Bartholdi, 
astonished, “ that your subscription will 
then reach the enormous sum of one 
hundred thousand francs ?” “ Very well, 
sir; let that be the amount of my sub- 
scription, and I shall impose only one 
condition ; I desire my name to be kept 
secret in relation to this affair, and you 
can draw on my banker as soon as you 
please for the amount.” 


THE Woman’s BoarD OF THE 


PACIFIc. 


By Saran Epwarps HENsnHaAw. 


Pleasant News from a Far Country. 


We are in receipt of another letter 
from Miss Starkweather, which she ac- 
companies with a portion of the recent 
annual report of the Kiyoto Station. 
Our space forbids us to print either en- 
tire, but we must give such extracts as 
we are able from both. Miss Stark- 
weather says: 

“The report of -the Kiyoto Station 
has just been handed me, and I can but 
feel the dear home friends will share thé 
deep interest [ feel in following the pro. 
gress of the work in this most interest- 
ing field, and feel you must have it 
‘right now.’ 

“T have just returned from family 
Japanese prayers, which are always so 
interesting, but this a. mM. a man had 
called upon business, and being asked to 
remain, did so quite graciously, and 
joined with much apparent interest in 
both the reading and singing, while he 
looked about rather strangely; which 
was accounted for when he said he had 
never heard of the Truth before. He 
gratefully received the religious books 
given him, and we took leave of him, 
feeling that good must surely come from 
the seed sown thus early in the morn- 
ing, and with a yet deeper sense of the 
blessedness of being permitted to ‘ enter 
into’ these precious labors for Christ’s 
sake, 

** Notwithstanding my very good reso- 
lutions to obey the universal admoni- 
tion and make haste slowly, and not be- 
come too deeply enlisted in studying the 
language at first, I found I could wait 
no longer, and so, May 2d, took my 
first lesson with O Yaye San (Mrs, 
Neesina) and have been studying at 
least three or four hours daily since.” 
Three or four hours daily is good 
work, and Miss Starkweather shows 
courage and industry in thus hastening 
to the attack, so to speak, of a language 
so difficult, not to say bewildering and 
confounding, as, we confess, these Ori- 
ental languages always look to us. We 
can easily believe in the truth of her 
comments on this matter, as follows: 
“Study means work in this language 
if no other. Moreover, Japanese teach- 
ers, be they ever so good, have, as it 
were, to be taught how to teach. One 
has to plan entirely fur one’s own les- 
sons, and to ask what one wants to know, 
and to do this while one is entirely ig- 
norant of their language and while only 
a few know but very little of ours. 
Possibly,” she adds, “‘ this just increases 
the fascination, for such it truly is, which 
I already feel, With others, in acquiring 
this language. 

“ To-day, I had committed to me for 
an hour daily, a young man whom [ had 
missed from the daily Bible class, and 
who himself told me, in his peculiar and 
slow English, ‘Iam in trouble,’ adding 


Christianity and he could no longer 
come. Mrs. Davis tells me his parents 


manufacturer of Paris called on M. ‘had, as they supposed, been supporting 


him in the Buddhist school, while he had 
ran away, and been attending the Chris- 
tian school. When they learned the 
facts, no small stir was made, but he 
does still slip in mearly every day, I be- 
lieve, now. He is anxious to learn 
English, and is to bring a conversation 
book to-morrow. So, while I shall hope 
to do him good in some measure, I can 
but find it a great help to my Japanese, 
I am sure.” 


that his parents were not favorable to} 


The above illustrates the various 

problems which have to be settled in 
missionary life. What to advise a boy 
who is apx'ou s‘o be taught Christianity, 
and yet must disobey his parents in or- 
der to learn it? In this case we are left 
to infer that the missionaries stand by the 
commandment, and while not refusing 
to teach the boy when he comes to their 
school, throw their influence on the side 
of parental authority, believing, doubt- 
less, that the Lord can open the way 
for his truth to reach the thirsting soul, 
all in his own good time. 

The letter proceeds: “I may hope 
some time to describe the style of pro- 
cession sometimes met; such a one as I 
saw yesterday, which made me feel more 
deeply than ever the need Japan has of 
the light of the gospel.” And here end 
the extracts from the letter. 

The report from Kiyoto is too long 
for insertion here. Our column seems 
inclined to become two or three columns, 
and we have been half expecting a gen- 
tle admonition from the authorities, om 
the subject of taking that which does 
not belong to us. If “it is a sin te 
steal a pin,” why not to steal space in @ 
newspaper? Therefore we will try to 
make amends for the past transgressions 
by not taking this time quite all which 
might fairly be considered as our own. 


Report of the Treasurer of Woman’s 
Board of Missions for the Pacific, for 
the months of June and July, 1876: 


June. Received from Plymount Church » 
San Francisco, Mrs. N. P. Cole, 
“ Received from Mrs. N. P. Cole, to 
constitute herself life member.... 25.00 
2.50 
“ Received from First Church, Oak- 
land, Mrs. R. E. Cole, Treasurer... 160.75 
“ Peceived from Salem, Oregon, Mrs. 
P. S. Knight, Treasurer (currency). 29.73 
“ Received from Mrs. Eckley, San 
Francisco, to constitute Miss M. 
Eckley life 25.00 
July. Received from Bethany Auxiliary, 
San Francisco, to constitute Mrs. J. 
I,. Fogg life member............. 25.00 
“ Received from Bethany Band of 
Merry Workers, San Francisco, to 
constitute Miss Jessie Morley life 


‘“ Received from Rio Vista, Mrs. A. 

J. Gardner, Treasurer............ 7.50 
“ Received from Cloverdale, Mrs. D. 

R. Wheelock, Treasurer......... 5.00 


“Received from sale of photographs 


“ Received from Ciphas Auxiliary, 
San Francisco, Mrs. Carpenter, 


59.08 

“ Received from Miss Elizabeth Haw- 
ley, (donation)........ + 5.08 
“Received from Centennial offering. 5.00 


We wish to call the attention of our 
auxiliaries and of all the churches that 
are interested in our work, that our fi- 
nancial year closes gn Ist, 1876. It is 
desirable that they should send in all 
they can raise before that time, no mat- 
ter how small the amount. Do not 
wait to bring it to the annual meeting, 
but send at once, that it may go inte 
this year’s report, and be forwarded 
with the rest of the funds to the Board 
of the Interior, who are asking for all 
the help we can possibly give them. 
Direct to Mrs, R. E. Cole, Oakland, 
Treasurer W. B. M. P. 
Oakland, August Ist, 1876. 
Nilsson. 
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For the last six years your Pt 
K l] anos have been my chvice tor 
Ogg. the concest room and my 


Own HOUSE. 


with your splendid Pianca 
They deserved merit the 
high distinction they have 
obtained 

I have used the Pianos of ever? 


celebrated maker, but give 
yours the preference over all. 


Patti. 


lam THOROUGHeRLY SATISFIER 


Your Pianos astonish me. f 
have never yet seen any Pi- 
anos which equal yours, 


Strauss. 
MADAME PAREPA Called 


° Pianos the finest in the Uni- 
Wehlt. ted States. I fully indorse 
that opinion. They have ae 

rival any where. 


SHERMAN & HYDE, 


Pacific Coast Agents for the Waaze 
Piano, and the celebrated 
STANDARD ORGAN, 
(Manufactured by Peloubet, Pelton& Co., New York. 
AND WHOLESALE AND BETAIL 


Music Dealers, 


CORNER'OF KEARNY AND SUTTER 
San Francisco. ' 


of Miss Starkweather........... 4.00 . 
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THE PACIFIC, SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Thursday, 3,1876. 


Bryant’s Centennial Hymn. 


Through storm and calm the years have led 
Our nation on from stage to stage, 

_ A century’s space, until we tread 
The threshold of another age. 


We see there, o’er our pathway swept, 
A torrent stream of blood and fire ; 
And thank the ruling Power, who kept 
Our sacred league of states entire. 


Oh ! checkered train of years, farewell, 
_ With all thy strifes and hopes and fears ; 
But with us let thy memories dwell, 
To warn and lead the coming years. 


And thou, the new-beginning age, 
Warned by the past and not in vain, 
Write on a fairer, whiter page, 
The record of thy happier reign. 


The Centennial of Liberty. 


[We reprint, from the Santa Barbara 
Index, the Centennial discourse of the 
Rev. Dr. Hough. | 

Tax Law or Linerty.—James ii: 12. 

One of the most suggestive commem- 
orations of this Centennial year is the 
gift by France to this nation of a col- 
ossal statue of Liberty, to be planted on 
an island in New York harbor, its right 
hand uplifted more than two hundred 
feet above the water, and bearing a torch, 
an emblem of ‘‘Liberty enlightening the 
World.” It is a touching fact that 
France, which has known so little of 
true liberty, should contribute $120,000 
in gold to rear on our soil this enduring 
monument of the truth, that it is liberty 
which has made the first hundred years 
of our history illustrious, and enabled us 
thus early to become a beacon light to 
other lands. It is no remarkable thing 
thing that a nation should attain the age 
of a hundred years. Other and older 
nations, so far as appears, have scarcely 
thought of celebrating their first centen- 

nial dear. That which is remarkable, 
that which marks this yearas a new 
epoch in history, that which justifies us 
in asking the world to take notice that 
this government is a hundred years old, 
is the fact that this is the first hundred 
years of a government “of the people, 
and for the people,” that the world ever 
saw. ‘To the philosophic mind, glanc- 
ing back along the records of the cen- 
tury, the prime question will be—not 
what wonderful growth has the Ameri- 
can nation made during these hundred 
years, but what has been the underlying 
principle, the guiding and inspiring law, 
wllich has caused this growth. The as- 
tronomer, tracking his adventurous 
way along the paths of light, finds the 
grand problems of his inquiry to be, not 
how large is this planet, or how many 
moons has that, but what are the move- 
ments of these bodies under the impulse 
and guidance of that monarch law, 
which grasps and governs the whole? 
So, that which the student of history 
will find significant and instructive in 
these years will be the light they throw 
on the questior, What are the move- 
ments of the human mind in the atmos- 
phere of freedom? what developments 
of industry, of cducation, of government, 
of religion, does human society make, 
when guided and inspired by that prin- 
ciple which the Apostle so aptly defines 
as “the law of liberty ?” 

What does liberty do for a nation ? 
It was to answer this question that this 
land was set apart. He who fits each 
age for its work kept this continent con- 
cealed behind the ocean, until the age 
drew near in which it was possible for 
this puestion to be solved. During those 
long periods of history, when Alexander 
and Cesar and Charlemagne were build- 
ing their huge empires of despotism, 
when the Crusaders were marching on 
their useless errand, when knights and 
feudal chieftains were crossing lances on 
the field-of-the-cloth-of-gold, this virgin 
land lay hid behind the sea. God was 
keeping it for higher uses. As of old he 
set apart Mt. Moriah for his holy tem- 
ple, while yet the cedars waved on Leb- 
anon, and the stones lay sleeping in the 
quarry, and the gold was hid in the 
mines of Ophir, so, ere Magna Charta 
was framed, or types were taught to 
think, or the compass set to guide the 
mariner, this land was chosen of God to 
become the domain of freedom. And 
how fit a domain for the grand experi- 
ment! What seaward slopes and in- 
land prairies ! what varicties of climate ! 
what capacities of soil! what breadths 
of latitude, river-coursed and ocean-bor- 
dered! what mountain-ranges, gold- 
stored and seamed with silver ! 

And what an advantage it was, that 
this was a new land, shutapart by obean 
barriers from the old world! Here was 
no rubbish from old monarchies to be 
cleared away. This soil had not been 
filled, with seeds of feudalism, or despot- 
ism, or Catholicism. France or Eng- 
land, attempting to, become republics, 
must first grapplejwith established in- 
stitutions, and vested rights, and ancient 
prejudices; but here the new theory ot 
human government found an unoccupied 
field. 

How fit, too, was the time! The dis- 
covery of printing had armed man 


against ignorance ;gunpowder had armed 
him against the savage; the compass 
against the ocean, The Reformation 
had set conscience free, and the English 
Revolution was teaching men that even 
kings could be forced to respect human 
rights. Luther and Cromwell and Shak- 


| speare and John Milton and John Hamp- 


den were stirring the great hearts of the 
old world with a restless longing for civ- 
il and religious freedom. 

And not only the land and the time, 
but the men were divinely chosen for 
the enterprise. They were not mercen- 


ary adventurers and gold-seekers that 
gathered in the cabin of the Mayflower, 
but men ready to suffer for conscience’ 
sake; men whose souls leathed oppres- 
sion ; men who dared to think and to 
pray without asking leave of bishop or 
king; these were the men who came to 
plant the new land with the seeds of lib- 
erty and to water them with their own 
blood. They were men whom God 
picked for the work by thrusting the 
question of religious liberty, like a mag- 
net, into the heart of England. 

Such were the conditions of the great 
problem. Given a noble land, a _propi- 
tious time, heroic men and women, what 
kind of a nation will the law of liberty 
build? It matters nothing that the fa- 
thers came to these shores unconscious 
of the problem they were to solve. They 
had no intent to build a nation upon a 
new principle, no design to build a na- 
tion at all, only to plant colonies. They 
had no dream of the magniticent future 
which was to be unfolded from their 
deeds. The problem to be solved was 
not their problem, it was God’s. Un- 
deniably great and heroic as they were, 
they were great in their present sacrifices, 
not in their consciousness of the future. 

‘‘They builded better than they knew.” 


Their intention was to make plantations 
in North America, where they might be 
free to worship God. God’s plan was 
to show the world what work liberty 
would do, when crystallized and shaped 
into the organic law of a nation. 

Not at once could the nation begin to 
be. The materials for it must be slewly 
gathered. Hard winters, the slow settle- 
ment of various colonies, the discipline 
acquired in town-meetings and colonial 
assemblies, the contact and conflict of 
Puritan and Quaker, of Huguenot and 
Catholic, of English and Dutch, of Non- 
conformist and Cavalier; the contests of 
the colonies with the Indians, with the 
French, and, above all, with the ever- 
increasing exactions of the mother coun- 
try; these events must fill a hundred 
years and more with preparation ere the 
4th of July, 1776, could witness the 
ever-memorable Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,—the proper birth of the na- 
tion whose law is liberty. 

It is not my design, as obviously it 
would not be possible, to attempt with- 
in the compass of a single discourse any 
sketch which should’ cover a hundred 
years of our national history. I have 
already indicated that my purpose is 
rather to call your attention to the prin- 
ciple which has made these hundred 
years what they have been, to the meth- 
ods by which “the law of liberty” has 
developed the nation, imparting grand- 
eur alike to its early beginning and its 
riper growth, addressing itself with equal 
readiness to the problems of a century 
ago and the problems of the present 
hour. 

The first thing and the grand thing 
which liberty does for a nation is this: 
It secures the development of the indi- 
vidual man. Institutions are made of men. 
The difference between one nation and 
another is at bottom a difference between 
the people of the one nation and the 
other. You could get no better measure 
of the differenee between this country 
and England or France, than by com- 
paring the homes of American farmers 
and mechanics with the homes of Eng- 
lish and French peasants. The first 
word which liberty speaks is ‘‘equality,”’ 
And equality is a principle that impels 
the bottom of society towards the top. 
Even though the lowest strata of society 
be slaves, clamped down with chains, 
their feet in the stocks, under this law 
they presently begin the ascending scale. 
There cannot be permanently any ser- 
vile class in a republic, Part of the price 
men pay for freedom is the perpetually 
unsolved problem, who shall do the 
drudgery on the farm and in the kitch- 
en. Liberty does more than make men 
free. It inspires men to make the most 
of themselves. It follows, as a matter of 
course, that liberty educates. The ear- 
liest and the freest and the completest 
development of a common school sys- 
tem in the world belongs to the history 
of these States. From the day when it 
was ordered in all the New England 
colonies, that “every township, after the 
Lord hath increased them to the num- 
ber of fifty house-holders, shall appoint 
one to teach all children to write and 
read,” to this day, when 168,000 district 


schools dot the land; from the time 
when each Puritan family gave “‘twelve 
pence or a peck of corn, or its value in 
undulterated wampum” to keep Har- 
vard College alive, to this time, when 
over $95,000,000 are annually expend- 
ed for the purposes of education; the 
cause of learning has ranked first in the 
national heart. In Prussia, the state 
made schools for state and military pur- 
poses; here, schools made the state. 
Great Britain and Germany have out- 
stripped this land in the higher walks of 
learning, but the glory of America is in 


her education of the masses. In propor-’ 


tion of educated brain to the population, 
the work of liberty is unequaled in any 
lands of monarchy. | 

An interesting measure of the diffus- 
ion of knowledge is found in the read- 
ing habits of a people. In no other 
land has the newspaper attained such 
growth as with us. In the German em- 
pire, e. g., the tolal number of journals 
published is 1,741 ; in the United States, 
5,554, The number of copies of all pa- 
pers and periodicals printed in Great 
Britain, in 1870, was 350,000,000; in 
the United States were printed, in the 
same year, 1,500,000,000.* 

It is altogether beyond our power to 
trace, even in the most general way, the 
results which have flowed from the 
mighty impulse given by freedom to the 
human intellect in our land. To cata- 
logue the names merely of the Ameri- 
can men and women who have stamped 
their mark impressively on human 
thought during the century, would be 
beyond the compass of a sermon. To 
follow the march of general literature 
across this period, with even the briefest 
record, would transcend our limits alto- 
gether. And there would still remain 
unentered the special departments of 
philosophic and scientific inquiry, the 
literature of statesmanship, of law, the- 
ology, and medicine, the mental labora- 
tories from which came Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, Appleton’s Cyclopedia, and a 
hundred other equipments of the scholar. 
What fields of human thought lie be- 
tween the names of Jonathan Edwards 
and Theodore Parker, James Madison 


}and Harriet Beecher Stowe, Fenimore 


Cooper and Charles Sumner, Irving and 
Emerson, Hawthorne and Bryant! Nor, 
had we traversed these fields, should we 
yet have entered upon the domain made 
brilliant by the pencils of Allston and 
Stuart, Church and Bierstadt, or the 
kindred realm illustrated by the chisels 
of Greenough and Powers and Story. 
And to this prodigious activity in the 
fields of literature and art, there must 
be added the triumphs of inventive and 
mechanical skill. Here, too, the re- 
sults defy enumeration. An incident or 
two will give us a more vivid impression 
of the facts than any general statement. 
During the Revolution, a minister, who 
afterward became distinguished, desired 
to be married. It was winter, and the 
privations of the war made it impossi- 
ble to procure a wedding suit. In this 
emergency the mother of his betrothed 
had some of her own sheep sheared, 
sewed them up in blankets to keep them 
from the cold, spun, wove, cut, and 
made the garments in time for the nup- 
tial ceremony. Now, the value of the 
woolen goods annually manufactured in 
the United States is $178,000,000. No 
less than 118,824 persons are employed 
in the manufacture of ‘“ ready-made 
clothing.” In 1786, the proceeds of six 
tickets in tha-«state lottery were voted 
by the legislature of Massachusetts to 
two Scotchmen, to enable them to com- 
plete the first stock-card and spinning- 
jenny every madeinthiscountry. Now, 
we drive 10,000,000 spindles. In 1784, 
a consignment of eight bales of cotton 
was seized in England, on the ground 
that so large a quantity could not have 
been produced in the UnitedStates. In 
1860, we produced nearly 5,000,000 
bales, the vast increase being largely 
due to the invention of the cotton-gin. 
Washington was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the American armies on the 
20th of June, 1775, and on the next day 
left Philadelphia to join the army at 
Cambridge. On the way he was met 
by a courier bearing tidings of the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, and therefore pressed 
forward, tarrying but a single day in 
New York, and arriving at head-quar- 
ters on the 2d of July (101 years ago 
to-day). Eleven days were consumed 


in the journey. We have just seen the 
journey across the continent made in 
three days and a half. In 1842, Prof. 
Mitchell visited Munich to procure an 
object glass for the first large telescope 
erected on this continent. Yankee-like, 


* It is interesting to us to know that while 
Ohio prints but 35 copies annually to each 
person, Massachusetts but 74, California prints 
83 copies to each inhabitant. New York 
alone excels her, printing 113 copies to each 

no. New York, however, prints largely 

r other states than herself. Statictics reveal 
the fact that no people in the world produce 
more periodical literature for home consump- 
tion those of the Golden State. 
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he sought to get the glass at a reduced 
on the ground that favorable 
terms would create @ demand for tele- 
scopic instruments in this country ; but 
he was unable to convince Herr Frauen- 
hofer that there was any future for 
science in America. The day quickly 
came, however, when Munich had more 
orders for lenses’ from America than 
from all the world besides; and now 
American skill manufactures lenses 
which neither Munich nor Paris can sur- 
pass. The Boston Port Bull passed Par- 
liament the last days of March, 1774, 
but no tidings of the measure reached 
Boston until the 10th of May. The 
Sultan of Turkey recently committed 
suicide, and the journals of the next 
morning on the Pacific coast gave their 
readers the fact. ‘They were Americans 
who hung the delicate roadway for 
thought in air, and stretched it on the 
ocean’s floor. In 1790, the mails occu- 
pied five days in going from New York 
to Boston, being sent three times a week 
in summer, and twice a week in winter. 
There were, at that time, 75 Postofiices 
in the United States. The number of 
letters carried annually was about 300,- 
000; now, it is 600,000,000. One hun- 
dred years ago, New York was no larger 
than Oakland. Boston was not so large 


price, 


_as Los Angeles. So late as 1790, there 


were but six cities in the land with a 
population of 8,000, or upwards. Now 
there are seven cities, each containing a 
quarter of a million, or over. 

But not to dwell longer on the mar- 
yelous activity of intellect to which 
liberty has stimulated the nation, and 
the progress which has sprung from it, 
look in another direction. Liberty guards 
the freedom of the conscience. Always 
intent.on exalting the individual man, 
it not only stirs all intellects to think, 
but says to each intellect: “ Think what 
you please ; believe What you please.” 

It, therefore, at the outset, disentan- 
gles the Church from the State, and per- 
mits neither to control the other. So, 
while no one would claim that liberty 1s 
the chief inspirer of religion, it is true 
that liberty secvres for religion a free 
field, a fair opportunity for its unhinder- 
ed development. What a chapter would 
be the religious history of the last one 
hundred years, were it possible to really 
unfold it both in its intellectual bearings 
and its spiritual results! With how 
many churches has it covered the land ? 
how many Sunday-sehools has it organ- 
zed? how many christian colleges has it 
planted? how many institutions of be- 
nevolence hasit created? And how has 
its missionary zeal poured forth the best 
streams of American influence upon other 
lands, planting the seeds of American 
civilization everywhere, and scattering 
the instruments and the methods of 
American education over the world! 

But liberty does more than make con- 
science free. It entrenches itself in the 
free conscience ; it builds its bulwarks 
in those principles of right which con- 
science affirms. When bedded in con- 
science, liberty becomes an orderly law; 
elsewhere it is an unregulated impulse, 
which easily degenerates into license, and 
breeds endless revolutions, Liberty, 


. without free conscience, would have 


made this land another Mexico. A self- 
governing nation is possible only when 
there are self-governed men. 

“Man, who man would be, 

Must rule the empire of himself; in it 

Must be supreme, establishing his throne 

Of vanquished will, quelling the anarchy 

Of hopes and fears, being himself alone.’’ 
Only where there are such men cana 
republic endure. You have seen this 
nation, vast enough for two or three em- 
pires, divided by parties, each party 
roused to the intensest pitch of feeling, 
millions of freemen differing from each 
other ina wild excitement, compared 
with which the roar of the ocean were 
music. But the waves of party-passion, 
like those of the ocean, sweep not. be- 
yond the barriers. Elections do not 
make revolutions. Disappointed parti- 
sans do not become leaders of factions. 
The nation has found not liberty merely, 
but liberty which is a law, and which it 
therefore reveres as law, and, revering 
law, is inspired with a grander loyalty 
(law-al-ty) than any that monarchs have 
ever seen. Once, during these hundred 
years, have we seen this loyalty tested. 
One-half of the nation was arrayed 
against the other in deadly struggle; and 
that which formed the core of the con- 
test, which stirred the heart of the 
nation to its deepest depths, was 
not primarily the question of freedom to 
an enslaved race, grandly though that 
question met its solution in the strife: it 
was the question whether the organic 
law of the nation should .live or die. 
That vital chord of the nation’s being, 
that organic law, was the right of the 
majotity to govern; and sooner than suf. 
fer one jot or one tittle of that law to 
be stricken down by the hand of vio- 


— 


lence, loyal states from the granite shore 
to the western mountains of gold gave 
their sons to die. For the first time the 
world was made to see that liberty, 
rooting itself in intelligence on the one 
band, and in free conscience on the other, 
is competent not only to make law, but 
to guard it; not only to build institutions, 
but to defend them. 

Many are the growths of a nation, 
which it would be interesting, were it 
possible, to trace; industrial, social, com- 
mercial, political; but that which has 
given its character to the first century 
of our history is this twofold develop- 
ment to which I have directed your at- 
tention, the development of free thought 
and free conscience. Intellectual power 
rooting itself in moral principle has given 
the nation its growth and its glory. 
Grand intellectual power, with a more 
grand sense of right—these fought the 
Revolution, these shaped the Constitu- 
tion, these expounded and defended it, 
these upheaved slavery from its founda- 
tions, these filled the land from ocean 
to ocean with a people to whom free 
thought and free speech, free schools, a 
free press and a free gospel are as truly 
the necessities of life as air and water 
are. 

This is the true lesson of the Centennial 
year to the world, that liberty can make 
it free, great, cultured, strong. The 
torch with which France has _ represent- 
ed us as enlightening the world, carries 
these truths in its beams as they flash 
across the waters :—Liberty, without the 
adjuncts of force, without throne or em- 
peror, without standing armies, without 
a nobility, without priesthood or estab- 
lished church, is able to institute a gov- 
ernment, to subdue a continent and 
cover it with peaceful homes and proud 
cities; to create manufactures and com- 
merce, to build colleges and churches, to 
foster literature and art, and at thesame 
time can make the nation strong enough 
to cope whether with war from without 
or rebellion from within; great enough 
to produce an army in a day, and, when 
its bloody work is over, to reabsorb it 
again by its industries as quietly as the 
flowers drink the morning dew. The 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia 
has gathered a multitude of curious 
products and useful inventions, illustra- 
tive of American life and growth, but 
what is more wonderful than all of them 
is that controling law which stands re- 
lated to these results as the great Corliss 
engine to the acres of machinery driven 
by it. Greater than the Centennial dis- 
play is the principle which has created 
it. That principle it is which is project- 
ing American thought and influence into 
the heart of the other nations. England, 
which sends hither for the machinery 
with which to roll her gold into sover- 
eigns, gathers from this land an influ- 
ence mightier than any machinery; an 
influence which slowly separates Church 
from State, and silently undermines the 
throne, whether she who sits upon it be 
called queen or empress. France feels 
the inspiration of this land upon her in- 
fant republic. Bismark has been com- 
pelled to devise legislation wherewith to 
stay the tide of Germans to these shores. 
Italy has translated American text- 
books for her children. The Turkish 
government may be in a death-struggle, 
but a Christian college planted on the 
banks of the Bosphorus, and other 
schools scattered over the empire by 
American hands, will some day inaugu- 
rate a better era for Turkish people. 
Those hoary nations, China and Japan, 
come and sit at the feet of this young 
land, to learn what education means. 
So true it is, that liberty, which has here 
built a splendid structure of freedom 
and learning and religion, bas in its first 
century begun to carry the germs of 
free government and christian learning 
to the ends of the earth. Liberty build- 
ing the nation is also, as France con- 
ceived it in her Centennial gift, ‘Liberty 
enlightening the World.” 

The coming century will have its 
work to do, its own problems to solve, 
its own perils to encounter. The law of 
liberty dooms its subjects to perpetual 
struggle. One question settled raises a 
score of new questions. The triumphs 
‘of to-day become thorns in the path of 
to-morrow. The very sacrifices and 
s iccesses of one era scatter seeds of sor- 
row for the next. 

“Where to-day the martyr stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas, with the silver 
in his hands ; 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent 
awe return, 

To glean the scattered ashes into History’s gol- 
den urn.” 

We have seen that liberty stimulated 
invention ; invention devised the cotton 
gin; the cotton gin extended the area 
of slavery ; the growth of slavery ne- 
cessitated the Mexican war, acquired 
California, uprooted the Missouri com- 
promise, and created the Rebellion ; the 
Rebellion in its turn accomplished the 
destruction of slavery, and gave to lib-| 


erty its grandest triumphs. And those 
triumphs of liberty in the late war have 
bequeathed to us the perils which en- 
viron liberty to-day, the living questions 
which bind the century gone with the 
unknown century that is to come. One 
of those vital questions is: Can liberty 


preserve the intelligence of a nation? 
In inheres in the very conception of a 
free government, that it should be a 
refuge for the children of oppression in 
every land. We have imported ignor- 
ance from Europe: the ignorance long 
ago imported from Africa we fostered 
long and sedulously : and now we have 
begun to import barbarism from China. 
We have thus virtually said to the des- 
potisms of Europe, and to the degrada- 
tion bred of bondage on the plantation 
and in the rice-swamp, and to the pa- 
ganism of the Celestial Empire, “Come 
and make our institutions over.”” And 
the problem, not indeed wholly created, 


‘but forced upon our attention by the 


war and the negro-suffrage consequent 
upon it, is this: Since intelligence is 
the sine qua non of a republic, how 
much unintelligent suffrage can a repub- 
lic endure? With two continents pour- 
ing their surplus populations upon us 
—populations whose ideas have been 
moulded by priestcraft and despotism— 
how long will American ideas control 
the nation? Can the battle against cor- 
ruption ever be fought successfully, so 
long as ignorant and easily bribed 
voters furnish the demagogue with tools 
in every city? Tweed was dethroned 
in New York after a desperate effort, 
but the ignorant suffrage which was the 
instrument of his power remains to be 
made the willing tool of any scheming 
demagogue who chooses to employ it, 
and forms an element of danger in every 
part of the republic. 


Another and still graver problem re- 
lates itself not to the intelligence, but 
to the conscience of the nation: Can 
liberty preserve the purity of its institu- 
tions? To what extent impurity has 
already crept into the administration of 
government, is painfully evident. A 
glimpse of the situation is contained in 
the following paragraph from one of 
the most able and thoughtful journals 
of the day: “The present Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has once been found guilty of 
corruption and had to leave the Cabinet 
on account of it; the late Secretary and 
Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury have 
had to retire from public life for corrup- 
tion or connivance at corrupt practices, 
and the late Secretary of the Interior 
shared the same fate; the President’s 
Private Secretary has had to resign his 
office for a similar reason ; the late Sec- 
retary of War is under indictment for 
corruption ; the President’s brother has 
confessed to trading in offices given him 
by the President ; $25,000 of a railroad 
corruption fund was traced to the pock- 
ets of the International Commissioner 
sent to Europe by the Centennial Com- 
mission; and the late Minister to Eng- 
land has been convicted of lending his 
name to fraudulent speculators.” This 
is not a choice bundle of facts to inter- 
twine with our Centennial memories. 
Nor is it pleasant to recollect that what 
is thus true of national, is also widely 
true of state and municipal legislation. 
How it has come to be true is easily 
told. The process had its beginning on 
the day when that iron-handed son of 
democracy, Andrew Jackson, said, “To 
the victors belong the spoils.” The 
growth of the process was slow and in- 
sidious, and its corrupting tendencies 
were little noticed, until the war so 
greatly multiplied the offices which were 
to be given as rewards for political serv- 
ice. Now nearly every man who goes 
to Congress paves his way thither with 
promises; to this man a post office, to 
that a revenue collectorship, to the third 
a custom house; his prime work in Con- 
gress is not the study of important 
questions of national policy, but the 
management of his patronage ; the man- 
agement of his patronage becomes also 
the control of caucuses and conventions 
and so of electious. The result of this 
is a popular government practically con- 
trolled, not by the people, but by a 
class, the professional politicians ; and, 
as is to be expected, that class of pro- 
fessional politicians is largely made up, 
not of high-minded statesmen, to whom 
this whole business of dispensing patron- 


}age is loathsome, but of ‘intriguers, 


demagogues, greedy aspirants for office, 
because office can be turned to pecuni- 
ary profit, men who are easily persuaded 
to become directly or indirectly the 
tools of great corporations, or corrupt 


rings, that seek to control legislation for | 


unworthy ends. Whereto this system 
tends it requires no prophet to foretell. 
Unless this tide of corruption can be 
stayed, the experiment of free govern- 
ment will go out in failure. Let rings 
continue to multiply; let fraud fatten 
at the public treasury; let corporations 


control Congress, and Congress control 
elections, and the American govern- 
ment, to which we have given our love 
and our pride, will die. The lakes will 
ripple as of old, the rivers will course to 
the sea, the mountains will lift their 
granite brows unconscious of shame, but 
the republic, the government by the will 
of the people, will not be. 


What, then, is the remedy? The 
people must take the government back 
into their own control. How shall it be 
done? By a change of parties? Tha 
would be only to exchange one set 
of professional politicians for another. 
By electing honest men to the Presi- 
dency? We have an honest President 
now, and his administration has been a 
failure, so far as checking the flood of 
corruption is concerned. The remedy 
is not in a change of men, but a change 
of system. Take away from govern- 


ment the appointment of eighty thou- 
sand officials ; confine Congressmen to 
their legitimate work of legislation ; let 
officials be chosen by the people, and let 
those which must be selected by gov- 
ernment be chosen for fitness and no‘ 
for party purposes, to continue during 
good behavior, and not merely during 
the administration. 

This is plainly the work with which 
the new century must begin. The signs 
are not few that the public conscience 
is being girded for this work; and when 
once the people are aroused, their de- 
mand for purity and public honesty 
will have in it the same ring as their 
late demand for royalty had. God’s 
forge is never idle. He has no sooner 
rounded into shape the freedom of the 
nhtion by the destruction of slavery, 
than we hear the pounding of his ham- 
mer as he begins the new work of forg- 
ing fur us the conditions of public pur- 
ity. Having secured for us popular 
liberty, he will next teach us its law, 
its necessary application. Having given 
us popular suffrage, he will teach us 
how to condition the suffrage upon in- 
telligence. Having shown us how to 
deal with rebellion, he will show us how 
to deal with corruption. 

God and Liberty. Fit words to twine 
with the dear old flag above our pulpit 
to-day. God the lawgiver, and liberty 
the law. The law of liberty is the law 
of God. From him came the century 
past, ripe now with fruit and crowned 
with glory. To him, in confidence and 
hope and solemn trust, we commit the 
new century, with its perils, its hopes, 
its triumphs, 


The commencement season is fairly 
over, with all its attractive buncombe 
and glitter of oratory and enthusiasm. 
We wouldn’t say a word in disparage- 
ment; but as we old fellows sit in the 
audience and listen to the youngsters, 
so full of bright hopes and high ambi- 
tions, we smile at the shadows and the 
visions conjured up out of our own past, 
and we sigh as we think of the disillu- 
sions to come, and the long stream of 
bitter disappointments that must inevit- 
ably be breasted before the coveted 
heights are reached and success is won. 


From the Philadelphia Presbyterian, 


From the World’s Dispensary Printing Office 
and Bindery, Buffalo, N. Y., we have received 
“The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, 
in Plain English, or, Medicine Simplified,” by R. 
V. Pierce, M. D., Counselor-in-chief of the Board 
of Physicians and Surgeons at the World’s Dis- 
pensary. Whoever helps humanity in its strug- 
gle with its inherent weaknesses and diseases, to 
bear or cure, is its benefactor. Ignorance is not 
only of itself a cause of disease and mortality, 
but it is the enemy of every effort to cure or 
mitigate. Nothing will so speedily remove: this 
cause @S knowledge (an elementary one at least) 
of the diseases to which we are heir, as well as 


those superinduced by our own imprudence, Dr. 


Pierce has rendered, in our judgment, a bene- 
factors service, both to the afflicted and to the 
profession, in his diagnosis of the diseases treated 
of and in the presentation of the philosophical 
principles involved in their cause and removal, He 
is sparing of remedies, and usually prescribes 
such as are safe in unskilled hands. As a book 
merely of abstract knowledge, it is exceedingly 
readable and interesting, especially in the follow- 
ing subjects : Cerebral Physiology, Human Tem- 
peraments, Psuedo-Hygiene, the Nursing of the 
Sick, Sleep, Food, Ventilation, etc. In one chap- 
ter on another subject, so delicate in its nature 
that it is shut up beyond the domain of warning 
to all but physicians, so accursed in its results in 
modern society, he is most explicit, and alike 
true to God, to virtue, to life, and to society 
shows the truth as presented in the teachings of 
the Scripture,—that life begins with conception— 
with great force, to which is added faithful warn- 
ings. 

Price of the Medical Adviser $1.50, sent post- 
paid. Address the author at Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


Price Twenty-Five Cents, 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTH EDITION. 
Containing a complete list of all the towns in the 
United States, the Territories and the Dominion of 
Canada, having a population greater than 6,000 ac- 
cording to the last census, together with the names 
of the newspapers having the largest local circulation 
in each of the places named. Also, a catalogue of 
newspapers which are recommended to advertisers as 
giving greatest value in proportion to prices charged. 
Also, all newspapers in the United States and Canada 
printing over 5,000 copies each issue. Also, all the 
Religious, Agricultural, Scientific and Mechanical 
Medical, Masonic, Juvenile, Educational, Commercial, 
Insurance, Real Estate, Law, Sporting, Musical, Fash- 
ion, and other special class journals ; very complete 
lists. Together with a complete list of over 300 Ger- 
man papers printed in the United States. Also, an 
essay upon advertising ; many tables of rates, showin 
the cost of advertising in various newspapers, an 
everything which a beginner in advertising would 
like toknow. Address 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 41 Park Row, New York. 


Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
printed, sent for 25c. We have 100 styles. 
Agents Wanted. 9% samples sent for 
stamp. A. H. & Co.,Brockton,Mass. 
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OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A complete list of American Newspapers, number- 
ing more than eight thousand, with a Gazetteer of all 
the towns and cities in which th:y are published ; Hie- 
torical and Statistical Sketches of the Great Newspap- 
er Establishments ; illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings Of the principal Newspapers’ Buildings. 
Book or 300 PagEs, just issued. Mailed, post paid, 
to any address for 35 cts. Apply (inclosed price) to 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NEWSPAPER PAVILION, Cen- 
tennial Grounds, Philadelphia, or American News Co., 
New York. 
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BOOK OF BIOGRAPHY 


of the great men of the 
FIRST 100 YEARS OF OUR INDEPENDENCE. 


The glory of Americais her greatmen. KEvery- 
body wants to read their lives at this Centennial sea- 
son, AGENTS WANTED. Agents selling his- 
tories should sell this book also. Everybody buys it. 
The J er success Of the year. Send for circulars. 
P. W. ZIEGLER & Co.. Philadelphia, Pa., and Chi- 
cago, Ill. NWasep76 
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AWARDED TO 
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SEWING MACHINE. 


Mechanics Institute 
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Thisis no humbug. For information, inquire 
of or write to MOYER BROS., Wholesale Druggists, 


‘Tam certain that the work will prove of decided 
yalue to all who make use of it.’’— Dudley Buck. 


PALMER’S 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


(JUST READY.) 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF 


Thorough-Bass, Harmony 
and Composition 


For Acpuiring a Knowledge of the Sci- 


ence, 


IN A SHORT TIME, 
With or Without the Aid of a Teacher, 


Including 730 illustrated by 
582 Examples by the Best Writers. 


By H. R. PALMER. 


“I shall recommend it to my pupils and others as 
a book from which they can y blain the most useful 
information with the least effort and in the easiest 
way.”’—Wm. Mason. 

‘‘It will meet a want which has never before been 
met.’’—L. U. Emerson. 

‘It is the best work of the kind that has ever come 
under my observation.’’—Adolph Baumbach. 


Beund in cloth, price, $1.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & Oo., Publishers 


CINCINNATI, O. 


VICTOR 


SEWING MACHINE. 


CENTENNIAL 


W. S. Beebee, 
DENTIST, 


606 SACRAMENTO, 
near Montgomery Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


The new ** VICTOR ”’ is the improved 
and most complete of all the sewing machines now 
in use. Ithas aSELF-SETTING N LE, A PER- 
Fe£CT TENSION AND SHUTTLE, and is simple, 
strong, and durable. It runs very light, and with 
but little noise. Each machine is warranted, aud 
kept in repair free of charge. Agents wanted in 
every town on the coast. Send for a circular with 
sample of work and terms to agents. A libera! dis. 
count to clergymen and teachers. Address 


THOMAS BARROWS, 
1212 Market St., San Francisco, 
and 466 Twelfth St., 
Oakland. 
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THE PACIFIC, SAN 


4 DOLLARS A YEAR. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


THURSDAY MORNING, AUG. 3, 1876. 


All communications on business should be ad- 
@ressed to C. A. Ktosz, Box 2348, San Fran- 
eiseo. Publication office Corner Clay and 
Sansome | 


Your P. O.—A subscriber writes a 
Jong letter about her subscription, but 
joins the great crowd of those who for- 
get—Oh, this forgetting!—to give any 
mdication of her residence. Send your 
name and your postoffice, if you wish 
your subscription attended to. 


EXPIRATIONS.—Look at the print- 
ed label on the first page of your paper; 
the date thereon shows when the subscrip- 
tion expires. Forward the money for re- 
newal without further notice. 


The Congregational Club meets every 
Monday at 1.30 pr. m., at the library 
room of the first Cong. church edifice, 
cor. of Post and Mason streets, San 
Francisco. Ministers and members of 
Congregational churches are always cor- 
dially welcomed at these meetings. Vis- 
itors to the State, from the East or else- 
where are specially invited to find the 
place, and thus make the acquaintance 
ef their brethren here. 


In the article last week concerning 
Mr. Stiles, the year of his birth should 
have read 1809 instead of 18053. 


The Pacific Theological Seminary will 
open its next year of study on Thurs. 
day, August 24th, at 10 o’clock a. M., 
at the chapel of the Seminary building 
jm Oakland. It is hoped that all stu- 
dents will be present at the very begin- 
ning of the study year. 


The Centennial Fair of the Mechan- 
ies’ Institute of this city will open at 
the pavilion on Mission street, the 8th of 
August. It will be difficult, perchance, 
to make an exbibition of the industries 
and products of the coast which shall 
surpass any previous one, but this is 
what the managers hope to do. The 
arrangements of the great building will 
be different from these of any preceding 
year, and various other improvements 
will be attempted. To visit an ‘‘expo- 
sition” of this kind merely for occupa- 
tion or amusement, may be allowable, 
because some good may come of it. To 
the thoughtful mind the scene is won- 
derfully cheering and instructive, giving 
eve better views of man and his work, 
and by contrast exalting God and his 


work. 


The coal miners of this state have 
usually been exempt from those terrible 
explosions which have so often desolated 
the coal regions of the old world. Last 
week there was a disaster in the Black 
Diamond mine, which caused the death 
of eight or ten persons. It was not, 
however, an explosion of ‘‘ fire-damp” 
that did the mischief, but an explosion 
m the machinery department. We 
doubt if the delvers in any coal mines 
are ever the objects of envy. We have 
never heard of visitors to such mines 
who have become enamored of the work 
of the employees and returned to engage 
in the service. Ought we to use coal 
without thinking how long ago it might 
have been formed, and how recently 
somebody has run the risk of life, or 
health, or comfort in digging it from 
the compress of ages? 


The cloud-bursts of Nevada have 
been a feature of the last few days. 
They precipitated themselves upon wide- 
ly distant parts of the state. At Eure- 
ka the people were in a measure pre- 
pared fur the visitation, from the fact 
that they had one, two years ago, which 
was very destructive both of property 
snd life. This year the field of opera- 
tions was much more extended, and the 


‘damage to property very great, but the 


yoss of life comparatively small. The 
«iond-burst is a phenomenon of elevated 
and rather dry regions, over which the 
elouds usually fly without any watery 
diseharge, but over which they must 
burst when too heavily freighted. The 
eloud-burst is probably the best illustra- 
tion we have of the opening of the 
*windows of heaven” in the time of 
Noah ; it being understood that “ win- 
dows” in those days were not fitted up 
with blinds, sash, and panes of glass. 


On the first of August, 1851, Tue 
Paciric made its Thisis, 


therefore, the quarter-ven!: | number, 
and we improve the wea: -y mak. 
ing this our Centenma!l Var 
readers will find an ex: || ‘al 


discourse, by the 
the 2nd and 3d paye- «| 
the paper, and some Cei:! urs 


in other columns. This issue of the | 
paper will not begin a volume, although 
25 years have gone by since it first ap- 
peared, For convenience’ sake the vol- 
ume bas been made to commence with 
the calendar year. 


Bonnard, Ewer & Co. were the print- 
ers of the first numbers of this paper, 
and the type was set by Mr. Abel 
Whitton, mainly. Mr. Bonnard is still 
in the printing business in this city. 
Mr. Ewer is now the somewhat distin- 
guished ritualistic Episcopal clergyman 
of New York, Rev. Dr. Ferdinand C. 
Ewer. The “Co,” had only a nominal 
existence. Mr. Whitton is now in 
charge of the University printing office, 
at Berkeley. While the type was still 
in form came one of the great fires, and 
it barely escaped destruction. TE Pa- 
cIFIC was printed on a folio sheet 24x36 
inches, and published at the very mod- 
erate price of eight dollars a year; but 
was in a few weeks reduced to six. The 
Rev. John W. Douglass was then its 
proprietor. 


The second number of Tar Pacrric 
did not appear till the 29th of August, 
1851. In that number, filling half the 
last page, is printed an election sermon, 
by the Rev. S. H. Willey, then pastor of 
the Howard Presbyterian Church in 
this city. The last page of the first 
number had been filled with a vigcrous 
sermon on the ‘‘Haste to be Rich,” by 
the Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, then pastor 
of the First Congregational Church in 
San Francisco. Of the second number, 
B. H. Monson was the printer. Later 
the printers were Monson & Valentine. 
The latter nanie is still prominent among 
the craft in this city. Later still the 
firm was Monson, Whitton & Co.; and 
yet later, Monson, Haswell & Co. 


The original announcement of the 
paper was this: Tue Paciric, a reli- 
gious and Family* Newspaper, is pub- 
lished every Friday, at the corner of 
Montgomery and Merchant streets, San 
Francisco. It is edited by the Rev. 
John W. Douglas, with the co-operation 
of the Rev. J. A. Benton, of Sacra- 
mento, and Rev. S. H. Willey and Rev. 
T. D. Hunt, of San Francisco. Tne 
Paciric is the organ of no sect or party. 
Started with no purpose of gain, and 
pledged to the great interests of Religion. 
and Education, it commends itself to the 
consideration and support of every citi- 
zen of California. 


In the Summer of 1852, the supply of 
printing paper in this city ran out; and 
the last few numbers of the first volume 
were printed on brown, red, or yellow 
paper, as the case might be. There are 
60 advertisements in the first number. 
Only one or two of the firms advertised 
are now in existence; and the persons 
have changed in the firms that still ex- 
ist, as, for instance, that of ‘‘ Macondray 
& Co.” Four express companies, and 
four banking houses are advertised ; not 
cne of which is now in existence, <A’ 
few names seen among these advertise- 
ments are yet found in newspaper col- 
umng; like those of Hawley, Stowell, 
Story, Cobb, Cole, Chapin, Gray, Le- 
Count, and perhaps two or three more. 


At first, Tue Paciric occupied the 
field alone, on this coast. Then the 
Methodist paper came, and the Baptist, 
and the Methodist South, and the Epis- 
copal, and so on, till there remained only 
the Presbyterians to co-operate with 
the Congregationalists in the support of 
it. This co-operation continued till 1864, 
when the Presbyterians withdrew, and 
afterwards started the Occident. 

The original editor in-chief left the 
state in 1855. Rev. I. H. Brayton was 
editor about three years, till 1858. 
Rev. J. H. Warren was editor from 
1859 to 1864. J. A. Benton, G. Mooar, 
and E. C. Bissell were editors from 1864 
to 1867. Judge Hardy was editor in 
1867-8. J. A. Benton was editor in 
1868-9. W.C. Bartlett was editor in 
1869-70. J. A. Benton, Geo. Mooar, 
and W. C. Pond have been editors 
since 1871. All who have been editors 
are still living and hard at work, except 
the sainted Brayton, who passed into 
the skies in 1870. 


The editor who writes this paragraph 
is the same person who wrote the intro- 
ductory article for the first number of 
Tar Paciric “ and an article concerning 
the name; with the choice of which, 
and in the selection of the motto, he 
had as much to do as any other one per- 
son. For the sake of “Auld lang 
syne” we republish those articles, as 
follows. 


Introductory. 


To the Christian public. Salutations. 
After many delays, the conductors of 
this paper have the privilege of appear- 
‘ng before you. We have not come un- 
advisedly. For more than a year have 


we been awaiting our time. A relig- 
ious press has been a felt want. An ur- 
gent necessity has impelled us. Yet 
hitherto we have been hindered. Secu- 
lar and political journals multiplied at 
one time so rapidly, the expenses of pub- 
lication were so exorbitant, and the 
ranks of our editors and contributors so 
thin, that it seemed presumptuous to go 
forward. There is now, at least one 
public journal, of a secular character, 
published in every large town in the 
state ; and in the large cities some eight 
or ten daily papers areissued. They all 
manage to live. The competition 
among them is very sharp, and the 
prices of material and printing rule 
somewhat lower than formerly. 

To wait longer for an opportunity 
were ashame, The field is wide open. 
The need of our influence in this chan- 
nel is most pressing. If our paper can 
ever do service it is now. We feel that 
the religious community demands the 
prosecution of the enterprise. We are 
sure they will exert themselves cheer- 
fully in support of the enterprise they 
demand. We are only their instru- 
ments. We are the servants of the 
public. We are volunteers in the ser- 
vice. We have little to gain, but much 
to strive for. We are anxious to secure 
the favor of God, and the approval of 
good men, and to stir up in ourselves 
the consciousness of efficient labor, of 
useful toil. We can promise unwearied 
diligence and strenuous endeavor. A 
zealous and hearty codperation, on 
the part of the churches that hold to an 
evangelical faith and a gospel order, 
will insure to us all the success we an- 
ticipate in gaining a wide circulation 
and a sufficient income. With so much 
we shall be more than content. We 
shall be gratified. 

Tne Pacrric will not essentially differ 
from many of the religious weeklies to 
which the members of our churches 
have been accustomed in former days. 
It will contain a summary of the news 
of each week, and some selections of a 
miscellaneous kind. The articles will! 
be mostly of a religious and practical 
sort; with a view to form the mind 
and regulate the conduct. It will ad- 
vocate all that is holy, lovely, excellent, 
and of good report. It will be neutral 
in nothing. It will aim to be somewhat 
wherever it may appear. It will advo- 
cate the great doctrines of the Gospel, 
maintain the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
insist on @ pure morality, and urge obe- 
dience to the laws of God and of man. 
The field of politics it will avoid, but 
any crooked policy will be very likely 
to fallin its way. It promises to let 
nobody alone; because it is the advo. 
cate of that which is needful to every 
one. No topic that a serious-minded 
man ought to consider will be beyond 
its range. Its spirit, so far as its con- 
ductors have such a spirit, will be broad 
and catholic. It seeks nothing but 
truth—nothing but goodness. Of these 
in any garb it will not be ashamed. 
With these it will venture anywhere. 
Error must needs be narrow and bigoted. 
Truth can well afford to be guileless, 
open, and tolerant. 

This paper is the organ of no ecclesi- 
astical body. It would be in friendly 
relations with every such body. Its 
editors have decided views and prefer- 
ences of their own, but these are not to 
be prominent in the paper. They de- 
sire the contributions and the support of 
the whole religious community. Still, 


their character must be the only pledge | 


of what they will, or will not do. So 
far as they are capable, they will act an 
independent, manly, part. They will 
have more modesty than fear before 
theireyes. Plain, outspoken, downright, 
they will utter all their minds. They 
want nobody’s approbation who is either 
too mean or too wicked to love the 
truth, and admire virtue. When no 
longer wanted in this position they will 
retire. Ti'l then, they commit them- 
selves and THe Paciric to the good 
providence of God, and the good-will 
of the churches and people; and set 
themselves hopefully to their allotted 
tasks. 


Our Name. 


Those who have followed the anxious 
search of fond parents after a new cog- 
nomen for their thirteenth child, the old 
family names having been exhausted ; 
or who have stopped over night ata 
dear friend’s house soon after the birth 
of the first-born, can have some appre- 
ciation of our trouble in fixing on a 
name. Hereare half a dozen men think- 
ing over all the distinctive epithets they 
ever heard of, ranging earth and air, 
traversing the fields of fiction and fact, 
searching the ancient and the modern 


classics, inventing scores of new com- 
pounds, and trying every cell-door in 


the prison of thought, to find a name 
they can all agree upon as befitting their 
mental offspring, such as they conceive 
that offspring is to be. 


What a perplexity is theirs. One 
name has been already appropriated. 
Another suggests unpleasant associa- 
tions. A third is too lung. A fourth is 
too pretending. A fifth is incongruous. 
A sixth is peculiarly denominational. 
A seventh is too easily abbreviated into 
a nickname, by syncope, or elision. An 
eighth is odd, or far-fetched ; and so on 
through a hundred. We try a long 
while to work in the name of our state, 
but find it more difficult to manage than 
any other of the thirty-one, except 
Massachusetts. Then we endeavor to 
make a compound with the name of the 
ocean that laves our shore, but are un- 
successful. Finally we take the name 
of the ocean by itself, and are able to 
agree; to agree, at least, that we can 


“think of nothing better. 


This name is short, it is euphonic, it is 
unappropriated, it is fit, it must be ar- 
ticulated in full or not at all. It sug- 
gests beautiful and sublime thoughts. 
The ocean itself is broad and deep. It 
is the ever fresh emblem of all that is 
pure and noble, grand and everlasting. 
Ever changing, it is ever the same; and 
many a treasure it bears afar. Should 
any think such a name imports some- 
thing gentle, tame, and spiritless, let 
him stand and hear the roar of this 
ocean’s beating surf, or ride its billows 
in a storm, and he will remember the 
placid bosom of the Pacifie as but the 
slumber of mighty forces. Its tempests 
and calms do not vitiate our motto, 
‘First pure, then peaceable.” 


Recollections, 


| Reprinted from the Occident of July 
20th, 1876.] 

We remember well when the first 
number of Zhe Pacific came to our ed- 
itorial sanctum in Ohio. Its first edit- 
ors had been our fellow students in Un- 
ion Seminary, New York. One of them, 
the sainted Brayton, was our classmate. 
That those young men should start a 
religious newspaper amid the mining 
camps and gambling dens of the Pacific 
gold coast, with probably not a thousand 
professing Christians in the State, show- 
ed marvellous courage and faith. That 
they should be able to make so good a 
paper, and to sustain it, with printing 
material and labor so high, with so 
many other claims upon them, and ina 
state of society so nearly chaotic, show- 
ed marvellous energy. We do not know 
of a chapter in the history of journalism 
more interesting than that of the first 
years of The Pacific. We do not know 
of any case where, with means so inade- 
quate and in a field so unpromising, the 
newspaper has been more ably conducted 
and more useful. When we see the scl- 
id evidences of a high Christian civiliza- 
tion on these shores to-day, we think 
that it is due in no small degree to the 
printed preachers that those young men 
sent out, telling of a better life on earth 
and a promised home in heaven. The 
successors of such men—they who edit 
The Pacific in the twenty-fifth year of 
its existence—ought to be brim-full of 
‘“thopefulness,” in regard to religious 
journalism on this coast. They ought 
to “rejoice and take courage,” when they 
see how the field over here is daily 
widening and its harvest ripening. 
There is no reason why we should not 
have in California the ablest and the best 
sustained religious papers in the land. 
The talent is here to make them, and 
there are enough good people here to 
sustain them. We need three things if 
we would achieve the success within our 
reach : 

1. The religious papers must work 
together. They have great interests in 
common. They can help and strength- 
en each other in many ways. 

2. The ministers of all denominations 
on the coast must realize that their hear- 
ers are influenced as much by what they 
read as by what they hear. Next to 
preaching good sermons, they must look 
after the introduction of good newspa- 
pers, if they would feed their flocks, and 
not be wolves come in to “ rend them.” 
And the best newspaper for a Californi- 
anisa California newspaper. Eastern 
ones may be larger, but they do not and 
cannot meet the tastes and wants of the 
people, as our own papers can. 

3. The people must learn that they 
can have as large and able papers as any 
in the world, if they will. Twenty years 
ago the eastern papers were smaller 
than ours are now. What did the peo- 
ple in New York and Ohio do? Did 
they import larger papers trom England? 
No : they patronized their own and built 
them up. So here ; let every Christian 
family take one or more of the religious 
papers on this coast. Let every Chris- 
tian business man give these papers his 
patronage. Let the editors, thus sustain- 
ed, work on with “hopefulness” for 
Christ and His Church, and the news- 
paper millenium will speedily come, 
Other things grow fast in our splendid 
soil and climate, and why should not 


good things—those best of good things 


|—good newspapers? We are getting 


more hopeful every day. The thing 
looks easier and more feasible, and we 
now mean to double the circulation of 
Tue OccipEent within the current year, 

Let the brethren of The Pacific “take 


courage”’ and do likewise. 


The PACIFIC, 


[First twenty-five years.—A look be- 
fore, and after. | 


BY THE REV. 8S. H. WILLEY, D.D. 
THE LOOK BEFORE, 


In the first place, sitting once more 
in this old editorial chair brings back 
vividly the outlook of the times when 
we established the Pactric. 

It don’t seem long ago. I used to 
think twenty-five years was a long time. 
But I find it is not. It would be very 
easy to recall the times when the Pacir- 
1c was launched to those who were then 
here. But it is by no means easy to 
picture them to those who were not here. 
A copy of the first number of the paper 
is before me. The date of it is August 
1, 1851. The leading editorial says, 
‘‘For more than a year have we been 
waiting our time.” And what a year 
that was! In January 1851, San Fran- 
cisco was ina fever over the “Gold 
Blufts” excitement. In February it was 
in @ worse paroxysm over the attempted 
murder of Mr. Jansen, for purposes of 
robbery, in his own store, in open day. 
In March the vigilance committee reign- 
ed, 

In April was the excitement of a new 
election ina city owing, then, over a 
million of dollars, when if its whole 
corporation property had been sold at 
forced sale, it would not have brought 
one-third of that amount. At the same 
time her scrip was bearing interest at the 
rate of three per cent. per month ! 

May brought the great fire, which 
laid most of the city in ashes, and June 
brought the next fire, which consumed 
nearly all of what was left in May. 

In July the vigilance committee was 
in hot pursuit of incendiaries, murderers 
and robbers, and trials and executions 
were taking place. Nor were the other 
towns, and the mines much less turbu- 
lent than San Francisco. 

This was the surface appearance of 
things as I remember it, while we were 
getting ready to begin the Paciric. 
We didn’t know how many Christians 
there might be amongst the crowds of 
strangers in the towns and in the mining 
camps, but we were sure they were very 
few. There were about twenty Protes- 
tant ministers in the state at the time, 
but most of them were in tents or very 
temporary buildings, with very fluctua- 
ting groups of hearers. 

But there was no paper through which 
we could talk to the people on moral 
and religious matters; no paper through 
which we could call out the friends such 
things by correspondence, and enable 
them to become known to one another, 
There was no paper, either, through 
which we could speak to our good friends 
at home, and tell them the wants of this 
field, and appeal to them to help us. 

Besides, there was the whole subject 
of education to discuss. Nothing had 
yet been done about it, except in a small 
beginning of common schools in San 
Francisco. 

‘The question was an open one whether 
the state would adopt the American 
system, and tax itself to maintain it, or 
take the other course, in vogue in many 
of the other states. Both plans had 
their advocates, and we wanted a paper 
in which we could freely speak our minds 
about it. 

As to higher education,*the call for it 
seemed to be pretty remote to most peo- 
ple then, seeing as they did so few fami- 
lies, and so few women and children 
here. 

But we knew, or believed, that all 
this would change in a few years, and 
we wanted, even then, to lay the found- 
ations of a college. 

We wanted to see it so begun as to 
become a college in our own life-time. 
We knew that no expensive institution 
could do thatin the first generation, sup- 
ported only by any single christian de- 
nomination, — but we thought that a 
truly christian college could grow up in 
a few years, the several denominations 
uniting in it. We thought that such a 
college, a want common to all, and im- 
possible to either alone, would draw to 


itself sufficient support. We wanted a; 


paper in which to advocate the plan. 
And just then we were face to face 
with the question of the change of our 
free-state constitution, which had been 
adopted two years before, and the +. 
mission of slavery here—or if not | 
at least, the division of the state «; 
parallel 364°, and the giving up c: 
southern half to slavery. We | 
that the governor of the state - 
advocated this latter project he 
that at least one of our senai 


Washington was working hard for it 
with all the south to help him there 
We wanted a paper in which to expose 
these revolutionary projects, and cal] 
out all possible public sentiment againgt 
them. 

And so I might go on, recalling the 
aspect of the time when we began the 
publication of the Pacrric, and the 
things we hoped to accomplish by it. 

Everything was prosperous and at 
flood-tide when we did most of the 
planning in 1850; but in 1851, when 
the time came to issue it, the city was 
in ashes, and the whole country in trou. 
ble, so that the article in the first num. 
ber on “The state of the country,” wag 
most decidedly blue. Nevertheless, we 
were ready to begin, and we determined 
to go ahead. 

The first number came out August 
Ist, as large as life. A religious paper 
in California! It was a surprise to most 
people. There were then in the state 
eight daily papers and about twelve 
weeklies, and most of them welcomed 
the new paper with graceful and cordial 
greetings. A few growled and cast sus. 
picion upon it. I observe to-day that 
those who did the latter are dead. 

Time was taken after the issue of the 
first number, to circulate the paper and 
get subscribers before going on with the 
publication. Nobody knew how a re. 
ligious paper would take, and the rates 
of printing were then so high that an 
expenditure of from ten to fifteen thous. 
and dollars a year had to be provided 
for to begin with. But the undertaking 
found friends, even more than we had 
dared to hope. 

The very audacity of the proposition 
to publish a religious newspaper in Cal. 
ifornia seemed to give it acceptance. 
Many wanted it to send home, asa kind 
of curiosity from a country like this, 
And so, after the publication of the first 
number on the Ist of August, the regu- 
lar weekly issue was commenced on the 
29th of August, and has continued, 
with only some slight interruptions, to 
this issue. Fifty-two issues a year for 
twenty-five years make thirteen hundred 
issues, representing, probably, three 
hundred thousand papers sent abroad. 

So much for the look before. Now 
for 


THE LOOK AFTER, 


I want to look and see, with my read- 
ers, What has been the success of those 
things which the Pacrric has_ been 
mainly interested in. 


EDUCATION, 


The Pactric can rejoice in the com- 
mon schools of the state as an eminent 
success. As to the higher education, 
the views and plans advocated in the 
Paciric have not been adopted. Per- 
haps they were not the wisest. Perhaps 
the course things have taken will turn 
out to be the best. That remains to be 
seen. Time will show. The Pacrric 
did all it could to support the College of 
California, an institution honestly plan- 
ned and carriedon in the interest of a 
common christian education. This col- 
lege was commenced early, beginning 
with primary scholars, and went on till 
it graduated several classes in the full 
college course—a course equal to that 
of the best colleges at the east. It 
made itself known by its examinations, 
and its public exhibitions, and the schol- 
arship of its pupils, and offered itself to 
the christian public of this state, first 
for their support and endowment, and 
then to do them service. It went on 
doing its good work, and holding this 
offer open, which the Pactric especially 
pressed upon public attention, for more 
than a dozen years. But its growing 
work brought on growing expenses, and 
in order to be a genuine college and 
keep anywhere near up to the demand 
for instruction, etc., the expenses would 
outrun the income. It was not accepted 
and supported by the christian public of 
the state as meeting a common want, as 
ts early friends hoped it would be. 

The .wisdom of this conclusion I do 
not propose to discuss. I leave that for 
time to show. but the faet is as I have 
stated. But no more honest or disinter- 
ested offer was ever made in behalf of 
college education on a common christian 
basis, than-was made to the people of 
this state in the College of California. 
But rather than use up all of its prop- 
erty in current expenses, it chose to give 
itself as a foundation for a State Uni- 
versity, which it did, and so provision 
for the higher education in California 
for the present took that form. On the 
whole, it was undoubtedly the choice of 
the people; and so we have no college 
of the pattern advocated by the PaciFi¢ 
‘yom the beginning, and we cannot have 

generation. 

have @ good many colleges 


aud they are by law empowered 
degrees. A large proportio, 

| of them are good educational 
x, so far as they have the 
-ecome so. But none of the 
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christian denominations that support 
them are as yet able to give any of them 
rank with the colleges of the country, 
properly so called. By and by they will 
crow to this rank. When the country 
* older and richer, these institutions 
will be endowed; but it will be after 
this generation has laid down its work. 

The American college 1s a necessity 
to American christianity and American 
society, and this opinion is even now 
becoming so prevalent that the PaciFric 
in the future will not find it such up-hill 


work to advocate it as it has in the 
[To be continued. 


Religious Intelligence. 


The West, 


The Ministerial Union will meet at 
Y.M.C.A. Hall, Sutter street, Monday, 
August 7th, at 3:30 P. M. 

We are grateful to the brethren who 
favor us with intelligence from their 
several fields. We wish there were 
more of them to| whom we could be 
thus grateful. About one fourth of the 
whole number understand that our only 
way of knowing the facts of their work 
is through somebody’s telling us of them. 
On the other hand, brethren who send 
us information, will not forget that it is 
items and not articles which are in place 
in these ** West”? columns, and will par- 
don us, if under pressure for space, we 
sometimes cut in upon their communica- 
tions rather roughly. 

Superintendent Warren is away on a 
long trip, embracing points in Calaveras 
County, and from there to Siskiyou. 
He will be absent from this city at least 
three weeks. 

Zev. H. C. Walshe is supplying the 
pulpit of the Congregational Church at 
Pescadero. 

The Congregational Church at Sara- 
toga is making fine head-way with its 
new edifice. It will be finished on or 
about September 1st. 

The pulpit of the Congregational 
Church at Gilroy has for several months 
past been providentially and most accept- 
ably supplied, and the attendance is 
large and full of interest. 

Rev. T. K. Noble returned from the 
Sandwich Islands on Thursday last with 
health improved. He gave to his peo- 
ple, on Sabbath evening, some of the 
impressions which he had received. 

The Rev. G. F. G. Morgan received, 


in May last, a unanimous call to tae 


pastorate of the church at Kio Vista. 
Upon consideration, it was accepted. 
A more mature -consideration of the 
matter has caused him to withdraw the 
acceptance thereof by resignation, which 
takes effect September Ist, 1876. 

We have these pleasant words from 
tev. W. C. Stewart, of Lockford : “Re- 
turning to our field of labor, last week, 
a pleasant reception was given us on 
Thursday, July 20th, by the people of 
Lockford and vicinity. The church had 
been thoroughly cleansed, and hand- 
somely decorated with. expressions of 
welcome and good cheer. A new car- 
pet also had been placed on the aisles 
and the pulpit furniture improved. 
Near the church under the spreading 
branches of a large oak, a generous re- 
past was laid. This was participated in 
by quite a number. of persons. After 
this the party adjourned to the church, 
where the remainder of the evening was 
agreeably passed with music and 
speeches and glad thanksgivings. At 
the parsonage, divers gifts of glass-ware, 
provisions and coin had been discovered, 
for which, as for all the incidents of this 
happy reunion, we express our hearty 
thanks. 

The General Association, with the 
concurrence of the brother then acting 
as pastor at Gilroy, voted to hold its 
next meeting in that goodly city. Cir. 
cumstances, at present, seem to forbid 
this; and acting under informal instruc- 
tions from the Club dnd the district as- 
sociations, the permanent officers of the 
General Association have taken the re- 
sponsibility of arranging for the meeting 
elsewhere. Cordial invitations have been 
received from the churches at Petaluma 
and at Redwood, and, between points 
both of which were so desirable, the 
choice has not been easy. It was re- 
membered, however, that the -Associa- 
tion rounded out its first decade with a 
glorious meeting at Petaluma nine years 
ago. If the invitation from that church 
would hold good for next year, we may 
complete our second decade in the en- 
joyment of the same genial hospitalities. 
And with that in view, the invitation 
from Redwood is accepted, and the As. 
sociation will meet there on Tuesday, 
October 4th, at 7:30 p. uw. The pastor 
of the church, Rey. H. E. Jewett, be- 
comes, of course, Chairman of the pro- 
visional committee, and brethren who 
have suggestions to make touching the 
exercises will confer with him. 


The letter from Bro. Jewett extend- 
ing this invitation is so hearty and so 
graceful that we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of laying it before our read- 
ers: 

Repwoop, July 27th, 1876. 
Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 

My Dear Brother :—At a meeting of 
the church held this evening, it was 
unanimously and enthusiastically voted 
to invite the General Association to 
meet with us in Redwood in October 
next. Having come to this decision, we 
shall be disappointed if we are not al- 
lowed the privilege of entertaining the 
pastors and messengers of our churches. 

Fraternally yours, 
H. E. J EwErrt. 

The Advocate records the return from 
the east of Rev. T. 8. Dunn with health 
improved.—The work of excavating 
for the foundation of the new Deposi- 
tory building on Market street ill soon 
be completed. | 

The Evangel says that Rev. O. W. 
Gates is soon to leave San Diego. 
Rev. James Wells, formerly of Virginia 
City, has accepted a call from the Bap- 
tist Church at Biggs Station. 

The Occident says that Rev. Dr. Poor, 
of Oakland, has been elected correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church, and 
will probably accept the position. 
Rev. W. H. Van Doren, D.D., closed 
his labors with the Central Presbyterian 
Church in this city, on Sunday, July 
23d. He finds himself obliged to re- 
turn east sooner than he expected. 
A. L. Fitzgerald has tendered his resig- 
nation as President of Pacific Method- 
ist, College. 

Letters have been received from Rev. 
Dr. Strong, the pastor-elect of Howard 
St. Presbyterian Churcb, stating that 
the health of his daughter, though still 
greatly impaired, gives promise of im- 
provement ; but, as yet, it is impossible 
for him to promise a speedy return. 

The Honolulu Friend tells us that 
Rev. B. G. Snow, the well-known and 
veteran missionary in Micronesia, had a 
stroke of paralysis on the first of Jan- 
uary last. Although completely disa- 
bled at first, he is now slowly recover- 
ing, and will probably return to the 
Sandwich Islands by the Morning Star. 

We find in the ecord( Valparaiso) the 
following paragraph copied from the 
Catholic Standard, published in the 
capital of Chili, in reference to the ser- 
vice in St. Annis Church on Good Fri- 
day: 

‘During the three hours the church 
was filled to overflowing; many not 
finding room to enter. The audience 
was profoundly touched by the eloquent 
discourse of the reverend presbyter Don 
Francisco Bello. At evening a most 
impressive ceremony followed. The cu- 
rate, Mr. Olea, dwelt on the solemnity 
that was to take place, saying that, after 
great exertions, he had at last succeeded 
in obtaining a precious relic, perhaps 
the most precious that could be desired ; 
it was nothing less than a small piece of 
the very Cross on which our Divine Re- 
deemer had been nailed. That most 
beautiful relic ought to be guarded as a 
very sacred treasure, since, by special 
favor, it had been acquired for the par- 
ish. The ceremony was to consist in 
the adoration of the Holy Cross; in 
order to avoid disorder, Mr. Olea ex- 
plained how it should be done. Imme- 
diately the men adored and kissed the 
precious relic; the women followed 
afterwards in like manner. The cere- 
mony was very affecting and drew forth 
fine parsonage and auditorium, it is 
many tears.” 

And this is the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century ! 


News Summary. 


A very narrow aperture—The crack ofa 
whip. 

Next to adiary, the most difficult thing to 
keep is a lead pencil. 


Advice to fishmongers in warm weather— 
“Deal gently with the herring.” 


A printer invariably gets out of sorts when 
he reaches the bottom of bis case. 


The favorite flower for wedding bonnets— 
Marry-gold. 

Hogg was a good writer; but he can’t be 
considered a-side of Bacon. 


There was a sale of wheat on Wednesday at 
Stockton at $1 37%. 

The California Pacific Railroad is assessed 
at $302,760 in Napa county this year. 

Two hundred and fifty tons of wheat sold in 
Tulare last week for $1.25 per cental. 


Claus Spreckels will, in the fall, build an 
addition ot one hundred rooms to the Aptos 
Hotel. 

Twenty-six artesian wells have been finished 
at Westminster, Los Angeles county, since 
January 

Tbr Montgomery Avenue Commissioners 
are taking steps to place that street in good 
order before the winter rains set in. 

A Liverpool magistrate estimates that $14- 
157,000 are annually spent in that city for in- 
toxicating liquors. There are 1,410 drinking 
houses. 

Hon. J. J. Hickman, head of the Order of 
Good Templars throughout the world, is con- 
fined to his bed at the Louisville Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., with a dangerous abscess in the 
throat. 

‘The blessed man that preached for us last 
Sunday,” said Mrs. Partington, “served the 
Lord for thirty years—first as a circus rider, 
then as a locust preacher, and last as an ex- 
hauster.” 


It is now reported that the railroad will be 
completed so that cars can run between this 
— and Los Angeles by the 20th of Septem- 

r. 


An isinglass mine has been discovered eight 
or nine miles east of Tehachipe which promises 
from surface indications to be valuable. Isin- 
glass is worth ten cents a pound in the mark- 
ets. 


Mark Twain, speaking fo a new mosquito 
netting, writes: ‘The day is coming when we 
shall sit under our nets in church and slumber, 
peacefully, while the discomfited flies club to- 
gether and take it out of the minister.” 


To destroy bfack ants mix one gallon of prus- 
sic acid with three ounces of rock-soap, stir well 
and administer a tablespoonful every hour and 
a half till the ant shows signs of weakening. 
Then stamp on him. 


A corpulent clergyman rose at a public din- 
ner to return thanks, which he did by laying 
his hands imploringly on his stomach, and say- 
ing. “We thank thee for these blessings, so 
bountifully spread, and for our capacity to en- 
joy them.” 

It is estimated that there are now 240,000 
Angora goats on the Pacific coast, and quite 
an industry is anticipated in breeding them, as 
their skins make excellent lap-robes and gloves, 
and their wool is very valuable. 


On the 25th of June a vacant lot on John 
street, Quebec, was covered with ice and snow 
to the dept of three feet, and carts were remov- 
ing it in order that the land might be built 
upon. 

Abram Bidwell, Superintendent of the 
Rancho Chico, reports the thrashing of between 
800 and 900 sacks daily, and the grain turning 
out first-rate. ‘They have enough to keep them 
going until the middle of next month. 


The Southern Pacific railroad is now com- 

pleted and track laid 25 miles beyond Tehacha- 
pe Summit, nearly one-third of the distance 
ever the Mohave desert, and the company is 
laying and building its road at the rate of one 
and a half miles per day. 
The San Jose Patriot of Wednesday says : 
“We are at last assured that the immense tract 
of land belonging to Daniel Murphy, near Gil- 
roy, is to be divided and sold to settlers. The 
intention is toimmediately survey about 8,000 
acres, so as to sell in quantities of from forty 
acres upward, at the option of the purchaser. 


The Sacramento Record-Union pays the fol- 
lowing compliment to Rio Vista: It may not | 
be generally known, but our neighboring town 
of Kio Vista is an exceedingly prosperous con- 
dition. ‘There is scarcely a house that can be 
obtained for rent, and new buildings are in 
order: 


The successful bidders for doing the work | 
and furnishing the material necessary for the 
completion of the Hall of [Records of the new 
City Hall, havesigned their contracts and filed 
their bonds. Henceforth the progress toward 
completion will be rapid. 


“Why do you not take wine with your din- 
ner, Minnie?” asked a gentleman of a five- 
year old at his side, while being entertained at 
a fashionable dinner party. “‘I’ause I don’t 
like it.” ©But take a little, then, my child, 
for your stomach’s sake,” he urged. “{ ain’t 
dot no tumick’s ache,” indignantly resp onded 
the little miss. 


A little four-year-old remarked to her mam- 
ma, on going to bed, “I am not afraid of the 
dark.” “No, of course you are not,” replied 
her mamma, “for it can’t hurt you.” ‘‘But, 
mamma, I was a little afraid once when I went 
into the pantry in the dark to get a cooky.” 
“What were you afraid of?” asked her 
mamma. “I wus afraid I could n’t find the 
cookies.”’ 


A lady in Bedford, who lived near a church, 
was sitting by the window listening to the 
crickets which were loudly chirping, the music 
from the choir rehearsal being faintly audible, 
when a gentleman dropped in familiariy, who 
had just passed the church, and had the music 
fullin his mind. “What a noise they are 
making to-night!” said he. “Yes,” said the 
lady, ‘‘and it is said they do it with their hind 
legs |” 

The Visalia De/ta of Thursday has the an- 
nexed as to the effect of irrigation on the 
benith of a district: “It was predicted that 
the irrigation of our plaivs would bring bi'ivus 
fevers, chills and other diseases peculiar to the 
low lands. Aithough irrigation has been very 
general in large tracts in the western part of 
the county for several years, no unusual sick- 
ness has prevailed, and there are few localitics 
in the State more healthful.” 


“Afflictions seen in prospective are 
more appaling than when they actually 
arrive, for there are few but are attend- 
ed by some alleviating circumstances 
that deaden their force. Why, then, 
should we disturb what little happiness 
we may have by anticipating trouble, 
and reflecting on what might occur, 
which may possibly never transpire with 
us?” We are frequently thus warned 
against the apprehension of evil and the 
borrowing of trouble, on the ground of 
the uncertainty of the anticipation. Bat, 
‘is it not better to get the same hortat- 
ion from the Bible, backed up by a di- 
vine reason ; that reason being the good 
provdeince of God. ‘Take no thought 
(that is, no anxious thought) for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink, or wherewithal ye shall be cloth- 
ed ; for your Heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things.” 
It will follow that we should take no 
anxious thought about the possible com- 
ing of any form of evil; since it cannot 
come without the divine permission, nor 
depart without being transmuted into a 
blessing of our education and refinement. 
Certainly we are in kind and safe hands, 
if we are in God’s hands, whatever 
shape of seeming evil may threaten us. 


‘Special Notices. 


Tue “ Bovporr ” Portrait.—So leading is the 
reputation of G. D. Morse as a photographic 
artist, that improvements from him are re- 
garded as a matter ci course; but he has just 
perfected a new style of portraits which will not 
fail to command special admiration. It is called 
the “Boudoir” picture, and is considerably 
larger than the cabinet size, while the finish is 
far more brilliant. It is impossible to imagine 
a more beautiful photograph, or one more enti- 
tled to universal favor. S. P. Wells is the lead- 
ing operator in this gallery This gentleman 
was for a long time head artist of the celebrated 


galleries of Sarony and Bogardus, New York. 


Why not? Is it because you don’t think it 
pays? It always pays, if done judiciously and in 
a style to command attention. The first requires 
much careful thought; the last a skillful and 
thorough compositor, and a large assortment of 
fancy, display, and job type. For want of means 
but few weekly papers in San Francisco have 
this latter commodity, and for want of space the 
daily papers as seldom use display type. 

A provision firm advertises in one of the 
weekly papers thus: 


SMITH & BROWN, 
Provision & Commission Merchants. 


DEALERS IN 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EG@S, LARD, SMOKED 
MEATS, ETC., ETC, 


Now, who cares for Smith & Brown, or whose 
attention is attracted by seeing their names in 
print? Would it not answer the purpose much 
better for which men advertise, if their specialty 
were set up thus: 


COMMERCIAL 
FIRE AND MARINE 


Insurance Company 


OF 


CALIFORNIA, 
No. 228 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


CORNER BATTERY, 
(Tallant’s New Bank Building.) 


CASH ASSETS JANUARY 1, 1875, 
$458,898.91. 


C. W. KELLOGG, President. 
CHAS. A. LATON, Secretary. 


If the public had to be told of the latest 
matter of interest to every housekeeper, THE 
PACIFIC, with its large and varied fonts of new- 
est and most stylish job type, would excite gen- 
eral attention with the following lines: 


FOR 


Only One Cent, 


Spent for postal card and an order sent to 


C .H, MOSELEY, 


415 Sansome st., San Francisco 


We will send C.0.D, FIFTY FEET 


3-4 3Ply Rubber Hose 


with coupling pipe and sprinkler complete, 


For Ten Dollars. 


Or, if the attention of the musical world is 
desired to be called to something of interest to 
every lover of music, THE PACIFIC has it thus: 


FIRST PREMIUM 


for the best 


— 


Awarded at Mechanics’ Fair. 


Cc. R. HALL 
Manufacturer. 12 Tyler Street, S. F. 


No Agents employed, for sale only at the factory. 
P&R26June77 E.0.W. 


Evl3ins E.0.W, 


And so on, we could exemplify ad infinitum. 
A word to the wise is sufficient. 


ADVERTISE! 


Do it extensively ; make the proper selection 
of newspapers, and don’t omit in the selection 
THE PACIFIC. Itis one of the oldest weekly 
papers on the coast ; its circulation is larger than 
any other of its class; it numbers among its 
subscribers the best portion of the reading pub- 
lice—people who have money to spend—and if 
you don’t feel up to the work in composing your 
own advertisement, express your wishes to the 
Advertising Agent of THE PACIFIC, who will 
do his best to help you, and make the advertise- 
ment what it should be--attractive. 

Some people think that advertisements are not 


such poor style that they are never seen unless 
specially sought for. An advertisement of 
“Clerk Wanted,”’ handsomely displayed, as only 
THE PACIFIC can display it, will, we believe, 
bring two or three hundred letters in a single 
day, and postage stamps enough§Jto more than 
pay for the cost of the insertion will be enclosed 
for auswers which are never sent, as the writing 
of so many would be too great a tax on the ad- 
vertiser. Find out what the people want, tell 


them of it through THE PACIFIC, and you 


make a fortune—if you 


DVERTIS 


“THE PACIFIC.’ 


DVERTIS 


Rep Men’s Buitpine, opr. Union Square, SAN Francisco. 


320 POST STREET, 


the following studies : 


Accounts, Partnership Settlements, etc. 


BUSINESS FORMS—Such as Notes, Drafts, 
Sales, Articles of Co-partnership, Deeds, Leases 


COMMERCIAL LAW —Relating to Negotia 


\ and customs of business, etc. 
LECTURES anp ORAL INSTRUCTION—On Commercial Geography, Political Econom 
and General Business subjects. 
| 7 RATES OF TUITION—Payable in advance. 
, SCHOLARSHIP for the full Business Course as above explained, time unlimited, - - $70 
| PARTIAL 
| Three Months, Day Sessions, - - - $50 | Three Months, Evening Sessio - - 
| One Month, 20 One Month, -- 


This school is justly ranked by the public as the best Commercial College on the Pacific | 
Coast. It affords excellent facilities in the following courses of instruction : | 


TRe BUSINESS COURSE. 
This is designed to prepare students for COMMERCIAL and BUSINESS PURSUITS. It embraces 


BOOK-KEEPING—Bsy BOTH SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, a8 applied to all kinds of busin | 
such as Wholesale and Retail Merchandising, Farming, Manufacturing, Mining, Brokerage | 
Exchange, Importing 4nd Jobbing, Commission, Railroading, Banking, Etc. | 

COMMERCIAL CALCULATIONS—Embracing the most rapid and abbreviated methods of | 
calculation in Percentage, Profit and Loss, Commission, Interest and Discount, Domestic and | 
Foreign Exchange, General Average, Equation of Payments, Interest Accounts, Averaging | 


PENMANSHIP—Including careful instruction in the finger, muscular, whole-arm and 
edema as applied to plain business writing, ledger headings, etc. 
ENCE—Embracing instruction in composition of business letters, use of 
capitals, rules of punctuation, folding, addressing, etc. aii 


ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE—In Wholesale and Retail Merchandis 
Jobbing, Commission and Forwarding, Banking, etc., etc. ing, Importing end 


BUSINESS CUSTOMS anp HABITS—Lectures and practical instruction on the habitudes 


= of Exchange, Accounts Current, Account | 
,e 


ble Paper, Contracts, Partnerships, etc. 


This de 
nary Eng sh branches, such as Spelling, 
Letter 
Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Civil 

Rates of Tuition: One Mon 


is $75. 


SPECIAL B 


Persons desiring to study only some particular 
Arithmetic, etc.. can enter 


Telegraphy—sound and paper operating, setting-up 


tes of Tuition: Three mo 
Students of the Commercial or Academical De 


ACADEMICAL COURSE. 


ment is designed for imparting to persons of any age thorough instruction in the ordi- 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Composition, 
riting, History, etc., and the general Mathematical branches, such as higher Arithmetic, 


COMBINED COURSE. | 


It is frequently desirable for students pursuing the regular Business Course to combine with it 
Spelling and English Grammar, or some other studies of the Academical Course. Where the 
studies of the two courses are combined, the charge per term of six months, payable in advance, 


TELECRAPHIC DEPARTMENT. 


e College for such branch upon very reasonable terms. | 
The course in this department includes everything that will make students proficient in the Art of 


switches and ground wires, etc. The facilities are such as will enable ladies and gentlemen to learn 
Telegraphy, practically and thoroughly, in the shortest possible time. 


Three months, $15; Six months, $25. 


| 
| 
COURSE, 
| 


Engineering, Navigation, etc. 
th, $12; Three Months, $30. il 


RANCHES. 
branch, as Business or Ornamental Penmanship, 


of instruments, management of batteries, use of | 


nths, $25; Six months, $40. 
ments will be charged the following rates : 


| M0 VACATIONS. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS DURING THE ENTIRE Yzaz. 


New Advertisements; 


pote the full amount of interest earned. No 
charge fo 


Trust Funds, Bonds, Silverplate, etc. 


SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS UNION, 532 


dend has been decjared, at the rate of nine (9) per 
cent. per annum on Term Deposits, and seven and 
one half (74) per cent. on Ordinary Deposits, tree of 
Federal Tax, payable on and after Jul 


Directors of the German and Loan Society 
has declared the Dividend on Te 

rate of nine [9] per cent. per annum, and on Ordinary 
Deposits at the rate of seven and one-half (74) per 
cent. per annum,free from Federal Taxes, and paya- 
ble on and after the 15th da 


read. The trouble is, they are often set up in | 


Silicate of Soda, Chloride of Calcium, Portland Ce- 
ment. P 
rations. 


Plain and Ornamental Stonewall furnish- 


Stone, Bush street, - ce open from 
Aug3-5mo, 


Dividend Notice. 


LAND MORTGAGE UNION AND SAVINGS 


Bank of California, 534 California street, corner of 
Webb -For the quarter ending June 30, 1876, a divi- 
dend has been declared at the rate of eight per cent 
perannum on Term Deposits, and five per cent ou 
Commercial Deposits, free of Federal Tax, payable on 
and after July 10th. 

JOHN T, CARTER, Secretary. 


Dividend Notice. 


OFFICE OF THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND 
LOAN SOCIETY, N. E. COR. MONTGOMERY 
AND POST STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
JULY 25th, 1876. 

At a regular meetiug of the Board of Directors of 
the Hibernia Savings ahd Loan Society, held this day 
adividend was declared at the rate of 9 per cent ae 
annum on all deposits for the six (6) months ending 
with July 2ist instant, free from all taxes, and pe 
ble immediately. EDW. MARTIN, 

Secretary. 


PIONEER 


Land and Loan Association, 
BANK OF SAVINGS & DEPOSIT, 


§.E. Cor, California and Montgomery Sts: 


SAFE Deposit BUILDING. 
Incorporated 1869. Guarantee Fund, $200,000 


INETY-SEVENTHDIVIDEND WILL BE PaID 
on the 5th of Aug. Deposits in Gold, Silver, 
and U. §. Currency received, and interest paid on the 
same. Certificates of Deposit and Pass Books issued, 
payable at ten days’ notice, —s ten per cent. per 
annum. Ordinary Deposits, payable without notice, 
nine per cent. per annum. Term Deposits receive 
twelve per cent. Reports can be obtained at the 
Bank. 
This incorporation isin its eighth year, and refers 
to over four thousand six hundred depositors for 
its economical and successful management, thereby 


r entrance fees or pass books, Bank open 
from9 A.M to6P.M. On Saturday evenings until 9. 
Money to loan on approved securities. 
First-class Fire and Burglar-Proof Vaults 
for the safe-keeping of Treasure, Special Deposits and 


. KOFAHL, Cashier, 
THOS. GRAY, President. 
C. J. DUNCAN, Secretary. Sjan76tf 


Dividend Notice. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, No. 619 CLAY 
STREET. 


For the half-year ending June 30, 1876, a dividend 
has been declared by the Board of Directors, at the 
rate of nine (9) per cent. per annum on a!! Deposits, 
free of Federal Tax, and payable on and after Mon- 
day, July 17, 1876. 

CYRUS W. CARMANY, Cashier. 

P&R lijly 76 mr. 


Dividend Notice. 


CALIFORNIA STREET, CORNER WEBB. 
For the balf year ending with June 30, 1876,a divi- 


12, 1876. 
LOVELL W HITE. Cashier. 


Dividend Notice. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SO0-]. 


CIETY. 


For the half-year ending this date, the Board of 


rm Deposits at the 


T 
fJ aly, 1876. 
By order, GEO. LETTE, Secretary. 
P& Rijune. 


San Francisco, June 30, 1876. 


a Fronts, Steps, Gravestones and Walls for 
emetery lots ; Vases, Statues, &c, 


Water Filters made to Order. 
Cement ornaments for outside deco- 


——Every description 


ed at low price, 
And of good quality, enquire prices. 


New Advertisements. 


This well-known institution for Y Lad 
commence its next term on 


Wednesday Aug. 2d, 1876. 


With its fine commodious buildings, its ampl 
grounds, and its large and efficient poe 
the Institution offers unrivaled advantages for a 
thorough and finished education. 


All letters of inquiry, and all communi - 
ative to admission should be 


REV. C. T. MILLS, 
P aug26 76 MR. Brooklyn, Alameda Co., Cal. 


Napa Ladies Seminary. 


‘To NEXT SESSION OF THIS SCHOOL 
will open on 


Tuesday, August 1, 1876. 


And continue for twenty weeks. it is ve desirable 
that pupils scould be present at the opening of the 
oe ae they can enter at any time and be 
charged from thetime of entrance. For 
of School, apply to ana 
MISS 8. F. McDONALD. Principal, 
Napa, California. 


1852. 1876. 


Young Ladies’ Seminary 
BENICIA. 


The next year of this wel]-known Seminary, wil - 
mence, Wednesday, July 26th, 1876. — 


For particulais apply to 
MARY E. SNELL, 
8Aug76 . Principal. 


Academy 


() 


Five Departments, Ten Teachers. 
PREPARES FOR COLLEGE, 


Educates in Music, Fits for Business, and furnish- 
es to students of all ages a good home 
and thorough instruction, 


Special Inducements to Students 


Wishing to take a Business College course. 
Stud-nts of both sexes received as 
boarders or day scholars, Next 
term begins August 3d. Send 
for Illustrated Academy 
Bulletin, with 


Full Particulars. Sent by addressing 


HASKINS & KELLOGG, 


P15jly76 Principals., Oakland, Cal 


— 


CALIFORNIA 


FOR CIRCULARS ADDREss 
D. McCLURE, 


Oakland, Cal. 


ANT-DEFIER SAFE, 


SURE DEFENSE AGAINST ANTs. 


Cheap, Simple and Durable. 
Address Orders to SCOTT & CLARK, 
16 Street, near 11, 
EAST OAKLAND, - 
Manufacturers and Dealers. 
Augl-tf, 
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THE ‘PACIFIC, SAN FRANCISCO; GAL. 


Thursday, Aug. 3, 1876. 


Miscellany. 


- Hymn for the Centennial. 


Free by thy might, 0 God, 
We sound thy praise abroad ! 
In grand acclaim ! 
Through night and storms and tears, 
Through dark and bloody years, 
More than all strength that cheers, 
Was thy great name. 


So, ever led by thee, . 
Right on to liberty 

Our fathers strode ! 
Their children own thy hand, 
And o’er our goodly land, 
Uncovered, reverent stand, 

To worship God! 


Free in the vows we speak— 


j Free in the laws we make 


Here freedom’s seat! 
Fair cities rise in might, 
Fair fields the eye delight, 
Free truth upholds the right— 
O joy complete ! 


Rise, sons of liberty ! 

Rise, maids and matrons free ! 
Rise, children, rise.! 

Hail now the hundreth year ! 

Hail with resounding cheer ! 

Let all the nations hear 
Freedom’s emprise. 


Sacred the tears we shed 
Over the honored dead 
Of that great time! 
Shout we adown the years 
Ye who are freedom’s heirs, 
Guard ye the ark that bears 
Our hopes sublime! 


Faith, law, and liberty, 
Triumphant trinity, 

By thee we stand ! 
Long as the rivers run, 
Long as endures the sun, 
Our flag and country one— 


God keep our land. 
Examiner and Chronicle. 


The Former Times and "These. 


We must not think that our present times 
are the worst which our country has seen. 
Jobn Adams, writing from Philadelphia, in 
October, 1776, when and where Congress was 


in session, said to his wife: “The spirit of 


venality you mentioned is the most dreadful 
and alarming enemy America has to oppose. 
It is as rapacious and insatiable as the grave. 
* * * This predominant avarice will ruin 
America, if she is ever ruined. If God Al- 
mighty does not interfere, by His grace, to 
control this universal idolatry to the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, we shall be given up 
to the chastisement of His judgments. I am 
ashamed of the age I live in.” 

Unfortunately, venality was not the only 
vice of the times. ‘There were many and 
grave departures from the standards ; at least 
from those standards which are commonly ac- 
cepted now. Intemperance and grosser im- 
moralities were common, and bad not the force 
of public sentiment to struggle with, which 
has been raised up against them in recent 
times. Profaneness, which is now both un- 
christian and ungentiemanly, was at least 
hardly ungentlemanly then; and the lottry 
system, which is now generally prohibited by 
statute, had then the countenance of good citi- 
zens, and even the sanction of the Congress, 
By a lottery, indeed, the Congress sought aid 
toward meeting the expenses of the war. 
Mob violence was a necessary feature of the 
times, and social-scandals had their place, as 
now, upon the public record. 

There was a severity in public punishments 
which we of this day would hardly endure. 
The stocks, the pillory and the whipping-post 
are too familiar to need detailed mention. 
Slavery, it should be borne in mind, existed 
generally throughout the states, although the 
agitation of emancipation had a place in the 
counsels which attended the foundation of the 
government. How strange it is to read to-day 
of the buying and selling of slaves in New 
England a hundred years ago, and to find in 
the Boston papers of that time advertisements 
of runaway negroes. * * * 

Fashions changed a hundred years ago, as 
they do now, and perhaps it would be impossi- 
ble to give an exact picture of the costumes 
of different classes at any one time. But, in 
general, it may be said that gentlmen woree 
gmall-clothes, knee-buckles and buckled shoes ; 
coats broad-skirted, wide-cuffed and lace-ruffed, 
and of brown, gray, claret, or other color; 
long waistcoats, with broad flaps over the 
pockets, cocked hats, and in many cases wigs 
and powdered hair. The small sword was a 
common article of full dress, while scarlet 
cloth and gold and silver lace, with showy but- 
tons, were resorted to by patricians on import- 
ant occasions. ‘The ladies made up their silks 
and gatins and brocades into sacques and pet- 
ticoats, hooped and trailed, set off with ruffles 
and variosly patterned and bedecked, according 
to the style of the hour. They spent much 
time upon their hair, and the arrangement of 
the head-dress for the great party or the grand 
ball was a very complicated operation. * * 

These, and like these, were of course the 
fashions of the fashionable people of the cities, 
and of wealthy circles. The plain folks dressed 
in soberer styles. ‘The soldiers of the Revolu- 
tionary army knew little of the splendors, or 
even the neatness and comfort, of uniforms ; 
and it is onesof the humors of our own times 
to say that the original Ulster overcoat was 
invented at’ Valley Forge, consisting of a bed 
blanket, with holes to put the arms through, 
and a mule-halter fora belt. * * * 


Of amusements there was little variety in 
the olden time. Some of the domestic indus- 
tries were turned to good account for purposes 
of pastime ; and the husking match, the quilt- 
ing bee and the apple paring, gave the young 
people ample opportunity for the play of 

leasant feeling. ‘The “raising” was made a 
half-heliday for the men of all the neighbor- 
hood. } Fencing was a manly accomplishment, 
and had its teachers in the cities and large 
towns. ‘The ladies gave coffee parties of an 
afterndon ; and a dinner party of the elect 
was a very grand affair. * * * . 

The public ball, with the graceful minuet 
and the stately contra-dance, seems to have 
been the favorite form of demonstration in 
honor of festive anniversary and distinguished 
guest. When on one occasion La Fayette 
was in Baltimore, on his way to the “ front ” 
at the South, a ball was tendered to him. 
“ Why so gloomy at a ball?” asked some belle of 
the evening, who had been struck with the so- 
berness of the young French nobleman. “I 
cunnot enjoy the gayety of the scene,” was his 
reply, “ while so many of the poor soldiers are 
without shirts and other necessaries.” “ We 
will supply them,” was the impulsive reply of 
the assembled ladies, who met next day to 
make up clothing for their suffering defenders 
In this and other ways, the mere pleasure seek- 
ing spirit of even those troublous times often 
met a just rebuke and was turned into wiser. 
channela. * * * 


Children had a somewhat different place in 
the old social economy frum that which they 
enjoy to-day. ‘They did their full share of the 
domestic work, and found their recreation in 
sports of very rude description. ‘hey looked 


up to, and not down upon, their parents; 
stood in wholesome awe of domestic law and 
authority; walked softly before the parish 
minister; and, in general, demeaned them- 
selves in a way which would be one of the 
greatest of Centennial curiosities, could it be 
reproduced in fac simile. A visit from the 
minister was the signal for a catechetical exer- 
cise, to which the young folks looked forward 
as their chief end. And on the Sabbath their 
natural and innocent activities encountered 
strong repression. 


The following axioms are worth attentive 
perusal: Self-reliance is the main spring of 
thrift and enterprise. Instead of waiting, 
as Micawber did, for “something to turn 
up,” exert your own energies, and turn up 
something yourself. 


Silence has been prized more perhaps 
than it deserves, but in the case of folly it 
cannot be recommended too much. 


If you pride cape on saying what you 
like, you will often be mortified by hearing 
what you don’t like. 


The idea of perfect happiness is the con- 
sciousness of having done our duty and the 
certainty of getting our reward. 


Boys and Girls. 


One of the most useful institutions ‘in San 
Francisco, is the Boys and Girls Aid Society, 
whose office and rooms are situated at No. 68 
Clementina street, between First and Second 
streets. The object of this valuable society is 
to improve the condition of the homeless and 
neglected boys and girls of San Francisco. 
Whilst this institution aims at the highest 
present and future welfare of the objects of its 
solicitude, yet the means employed are entirely 
unsectarian in their character. The society 
was organized on June Ist, 1874. An earn- 
est appeal was at once made, and so quickly 
responded to, that by the Ist of July, they 
were ready to commence operations at 111 
Minna street, where a large room had been 
rented. In the following September, the soci- 
ety was regularly incorporated under the laws 
of the state, and a house and lot purchased on 
Clementina street. After remodeling and new 
building, the present quarters were opened on 
November 12th, 1874, and on the first night 
were filled “ from basement to roof with. as in- 
teresting a set of little roughs, as the most 
enthusiastic reformer could wish to see.” The 
Officers of the institution readily availed 
themselves of all suitable means to secure the 
presence of those needing their help, and do all 
in their power for their personal comfort and 
individual welfare. The society has just com- 
pleted the second year of its successful exist- 
ence, and has already shown itself to be a great 
power for good in the extensive sphere of its 
activity. During the past year, they have or- 
ganized “The Young America Band of 
Hope,” whose membership already rapidly ad- 
vances to two hundred, and whose organizer, 
superintendent, and untiring friend, is the in- 
defatigable temperance worker, Mrs. E. P. 
Stevens.’ In connection with the institution 
are a savings bank, library, lecture room, 
etc., etc. The secretary and superintendent is 
Mr. George M. Johnson, a christian gentleman, 
peculiarly adapted for the important, responsi- 
ble and high position which he holds. The 
society, whilst it has been so eminently suc- 
cessful, needs means to enlarge its scale of 
operations, and of all the organizations in this 
city, we know of none more worthy the liberal 
support of everybody, than the Boys and 
Girls Aid Society. We most sincerely wish 
it every success, and most earnestly commend 
it to the favorable consideration of all. 


Trust in God. 


The happiness of the Christian is al- 
ways in proportion to the sincerity and 
depth of his trust in God. He may be 
overwhelmed by affliction, his plans 
may be thwarted, his good name as- 
sailed, his hopes for this world blasted ; 
and yet, if he has an unimpaired, serene, 
loving trust in God, his peace will be 
as a river, whose pure depths and strong 
currents are undisturbed by the things 
that vex its surface. Nowhere in the 
Bible is this trust more powerfully and 
sublimely depicted than in the prayer 
of Habakkuk: ‘Although the fig tree 
shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be 
in the vines; the labor ot the olive shall 
fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; 
the flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
and there shall be no herd in the stalls ; 
yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy 
in the God of my salvation.”” ‘The sub- 
lime poetry of the Orient is in these 
words, but they are not too strong to 
express the feelings of one in any clime 
or age, whose mind and heart are truly 
“stayed on God.”— Christian Union. 


CurE FOR SMALL-POx AND SCARLET 
Frever.—Is unfailing; perfectly harm- 
less when taken by awell person. Has 
cured scarlet fever. Sulphate of zinc, 
one grain; fox-glove -(digitalis) one 
grain; half teaspoonful of sugar; mix 
with two tablespoonfuls of water. 
When thoroughly mixed, add four 
ounces of water. Take a tablespoon- 
ful every hour. Either disease will dis. 
appear in twelve hours. For a child, 
smaller doses, according to age. F. 


A man of deep religious experiences 
is always effective. I care not how poor 
his voice is, or how uncomely his coun- 
tenance, or how awkward his gestures, 
or how shabby bis clothes, or how lame 
his grammar. By taking good care of 
our own vineyard we learn how to help 
others in the care of their vineyard. If 
you cannot raise grapes in your garden, 
you cannot raise them in mine.— Zal- 


Care for the Old Folks. 


Is there to any. of us committed the 
trust of caring for the aged ones—the 
parents or the grandparents? Then let 
us care for them tenderly, lovingly, 
watchfully. Years have, in a measure, 
taken from them the vitality which 
gives buoyancy to youth. Mayhap 


sorrow—with aching and nigh breaking 
hearts, seen hopes and joys fade away 
from before their eyes, endured much 
for ths sake of others; and now that 
life is fading, fading away, they need 
caring for more tenderly than the 
younger ones. Let us humor their 
whims, their childishness. Let us smooth 
the pathway of life, that it be more 
pleasant and comfortable for the falter- 
ing feet. They should have a very 
warm corner in home and heart, and a 
share of the best of everything. Have 
you a dear old grandma with you ? Let 
her home be made comfortable and 
pleasant in every particular; let not 
life’s winds blow roughly upon her, 

I tell you this because of a memory 
that to-day is fresh in my heart—the 
memory of a dear, patient, serene-faced 
old grandma of my own, who, long ago, 
passed over to the “ other side.” 

But memory of the marvelous pa- 
tience that sustained her through years 
of affliction such—thank God!—as not 
every one must bear, is still with us, 
speaking to us not less effectually than 
when she was with us. ‘Truly, “ their 
works do follow them.” 

How precious is the memory of the 
sweet old face with its calm brow, and 
the blue, questioning eyes! And, oh! 
when the heart-pang is sharpest, let me 
think of that face as among the angels, 
and thank God that for her there is “ no 
more night ’’—all is light at last. 


An American Neea. 


In spite of all which satirical writers 

have said and say of the loquacious 
egotism, the questioning curiosity of our 
people, it is true, to-day, that the aver- 
age American is a reticent, taciturn, 
speechless creature, who, for his own 
sake, and still more for the sake of all 
who love him, needs more than he needs 
anything else under heaven, to learn to 
speak. Look at our silent railway and 
horse cars, steamboat-cabins, hotel- 
tables—in short, all our public places 
where people are thrown together acci- 
dentally, and where good will and the 
habit of speaking, combined, would 
create an atmosphere of human vitality, 
quite unlike what we see now. JBut it 
is in our homes that this speechlessness 
tells most fearfully—on the breakfast 
and dinner and tea-table, at which a 
silent father and mother sit down in 
haste and gloom, to feed their depressed 
children. This is especially true of men 
and women in the rural districts. They 
are tired; they have more work to do 
in a year thanitis easy to do. Their 
lives are monotonous—too much so for 
the best health of either mind or body. 
If they dream how much this monotony 
could be broken and cheered by the 
constant habit of talking with each 
other, they would grasp at the slightest 
chance of conversation. The elements 
of human life are the same forever ; any 
one heart holds in itself the whole, can 
give all things to another, can bear all 
things for another; but no giving, no 
bearing, no, not even if it is the giving 
up of a life, if it is done without free, 
full, loving interchange of speech, is 
half the blessing it might be. Many a 
wife goes down to her grave a dulled 
and dispirited woman, simply because 
her good, faithful husband has lived by 
her side without talking to her! There 
have been days when one word of praise, 
or one word even of simple good cheer, 
would have girded her up with new 
strength. She did not know, very like- 
ly, what she needed, or that she needed 
anything ; but she drooped. Many a 
child grows up a hard, unimpressiona- 
ble, unloving man or woman, simply 
from the uncheered silence in which the 
first ten years of life was passed. Very 
few fathers and mothers, even those who 
are fluent perhaps in society, habitually 
talk with their children. 
Brevity takes every time! A short 
sermon, full of life, enlivens the hearers 
and helps men’s souls. I need not tell 
you what a long, dull one does. So ad- 
dresses of all kinds. If we must talk 
the whole English language to make 
two or three points, we so cover up the 
matter that the points are never seen. 
In like manner, books and newspaper 
articles are often too wordy. Stick to 
the point. Make every word count in 
the line of thought which you are pur- 
suing. Be brief. 


“The violet grows low, and covers 
itself with its own tears, and of all 
flowers yields the sweetest fragrance. 


they have drank deeply of life’s cup of 


Temple Baths, 


NO. 10 POST STREET, 


San Francisco, California. 
VAPOR, HOT AIR, STEAM, ELECTRICAL, 
CHEMICAL, SULPHUR, MERCURIAL, 
ACID, ARTIFICIAL SEA, AND 
OTHER BATHS, 


For the preservation of Health and cure of Invalids 


Oxygen Inhajations, 
For Catarrh, Throat, Lung, Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, 


“Solar Ray Surgery,’’ 


Removes Birth Marks, India Ink, Moles, Abnorm- 
al Growths, and Discolorations. 


DR. BROWN’S REMEDY FOR CANCER.— 
Prompt, efficient, and almost painless. The most 
desperate cases are invited. No Pay required until 
a cure is effected. 


The Health Lift (Marsh’s Pat.) 
For Invigoration and Developemnt. 


A proper adaptation of these and other remedial 
nts constitutes the TRUE SCiENCE AND AR}? 
OF HEALING. 


Dr. D. C. & ELLEN D. MOORE. 

The Doctor treats all classes at their homes when 

called upon, Ev-jy20-tf 
P& Rsepl5-76 


Recent Popular Books 
At Roman’s. 


Life and Letters of Macauley. Vol. 1. By G. 
Otto lrevelyan. 8vo cloth, $2 50 


Workin the Vineyard. By the author of ‘Ad 
Fidem.’’ 12mo cloth, $2 00 


Ishmael, or In the Depths, By Mrs. South- 
worth. 12mo cloth, $1 75 


Songs of Religion and Life. By J. Stuart 
Blackie. 16mo cloth, $1 60 


Meditations on the Essence of Christiani- 
ty. By R. Laird Collier. 16mo cloth, $1 25 


Lectures on Enravigng. (Second Series.) By 
John Ruskin. 8vo cloth, foo 


Rules of Order for Deliberative Assem- 
biies. By Henry M. Robert. 24mo cloth, .75 


Psragraph History of the Revolution. By 
Edward Abbott. 82mo cloth, .50 


Roderic Hudson. A Novel. By Henry James, Jr. 
12mo cloth, $2 00 


The Nature of Light. By Eugene Lommel. 12 
mo cloth, $1 75 


The First Families of the Sierras. By Joa- 
quin Miller. 16mo cloth, $1 50 


The Keys to the Creeds. By an Orthodox 
Clergyman. lomo cloth, $1 25 


Pausanius the Spartan, By the late Lord Lyt- 
ton. 16mo cloth, $1 00 


Elementary Physical Geography. By 
Richard A. Proctor, 18mo cloth, .75 


Vest Pocket Series: S‘ory, Essay, Verse. By 
Dickens, Howells, Whittier, etc. Each 60cts 


A. ROMAN & CO., 


Booksellers and Publishers, 
11 MONTGOMERY ST., Lick House Block. 


The Only 
First Class 
PIANO 
ata 
CUILD, CHURCH &CO., | REAS ONABLE 
Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


CALL and 

EXAMINE) 
FOR 

Yourselvas. 4 

DON’T BE 
CHURCH &CO., 

By OTHER Manufacturers, Boston, Mass, 
Dealers. 11,000 Now IN USER. 


JAMES SMITH Gen. Agent. 
109 Stockton Street, S. F. 


Crafton Retreat. 


TO HEALTH AND PLEASURE 
SEEKERS, 


This well-known establishment has, during the 
present season, been greatly enlarged, and made 
more attractive than ever, and is now prepared to ac- 
commodate the public. There is nothing lacking in 
the climate or surrounding influences to make it 


One of the most Healthful and 
Pleasing Places in California, 


Nestled in a warm, sunny place, rear the base of old 
San Bernardino Mountain, above the line of fogs, 
2,300 feet above the sea level. Thermometer seldom 
as low as freezing point. The gravelly soil prevents 
the discomforts of mud, 


A Beautiful Stream of Pure Mountain Water 


Runs past the house. Grand and ee mount- 
ain views are presented to the eye from the exten- 
sive verandas, 


COOD HUNTING AND TROUT 
FISHINC, 


Croquet, etc., for amusement. The Dairy adds to 
the well furnished table. Railroad to:san Bernardi- 
no. Conveyance to Craiton three times a week free 
of charge. For further particulars, inquire of the 


Proprietor. 
M. Fi. CRAFTS, 
Plimaytfo Crafton, San Bernardino, Cal, 


WATHANIEL GRAY M. GRAY 


N-. GRAY & CO. 


UNDERTAKERS 
641 Sacramento Street, corner of W ¢ 


(Between Kearny and Montgomery.) 
EVERY VARIETY OF FUNERAL 
equipments constantly on hand, and 
furnished at the lowest price, for the 
same quality of material. 
Sole Agent for BARSTOW $8 PATENT METAL 
BURIAL CASKETS. 

Interments procured in Lone Mountain and other 
Cemeteries. feb2tf 


ALEX. BUSWELL, 
Book Binder, 


PAPER RULER, 


AND. 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 418 and 420 Clay Street, 


GREAT REDUCTION PRICES 


M. SHORT, 


Commercial St., Cor. Leidesdorff, 
and 6 Kearny, 


Announces to his numerous patrons and friends that 
being advised of LARGE SHIPMENTS of 


_ West of England Goods. 


He is compelled to make room for same, and, that his 
object may be the more speedily effected, he has de- 
termined to reduce his present stock to 


COST PRICHE, 
— - next sixty days, duriog which time he will 


Business Suits to Order for - - - $25.00 
Pants to Order, for - - - = = = 6,00 
Fancy Suits to Order, for - - $35 to 50.00 


M. SHORT, 


Commercial St., Corner Leidesdorff, 


And 6 Kearny Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
P& Rjune8-ly 


llth Industrial Exhibitio 


Under the auspices of the 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


The managers have the honor to announce that the 
forthcoming Exhibition will be opened to the public 
on 


Tuesday, August 8th, 


Atl1lA.M., with the usual ceremonies, By the de- 
sire and co-operation of the leading citizens of San 
Francisco, the Exhibition will be held on a much 
grander scale than heretofore. 


The Exhibition Building, occupyine 
an Area of over 214,000 Feet 


Of floor room, will be completely filled with the vari 
ied products of the skill and industry of the soil. 
Over 70U,000 persons were admitted during the 
last Fair. The managers intend to engage the serve 
ces of the best instrumental talent of the country, so 
as to enable them to give unequaled 


Musical Concerts Afternoon 
and Hwvening. 


In every department applicetions for space far ex- 
ceed expectations, and surpass those of former Fairs. 
Intending exhibitors must not delay filing their ap- 
plications, otherwise they will be qxeladel, 

The Exhibition will continue at least one month. 

There will be no charge for exhibiting space, 

Application for space or forinformation should be 
addressed to the Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
Eleventh Exhibition, 27 Post 8t., San Francisco, or 
to J. H. Gilmore, Supt., at the same address. 

A.S. HALLIDIE, Pres’t. 
J. H. CULVER, Sec’y. 
P&R1Augi6 


BERKELEY PROPERTY 
For Sale 


IN SINGLE COTS OR LW LARGE TRACTS. 


The most desirable place 
for a Safe, Profitable 
Investment in 
the State. 


The Property is on a fine plateau, sloping from the 
University Buildings tothe Bay. The grade is so 
gradual and even, that while there are no hills or 
ravines, yet every part of the tract has a fine view of 
the surrounding country. 

The new Berkeley Ferry Landing is on this pro- 
perty; and by that route passengers reach San Fran- 
cisco in forty miuutes time, and at the same rates of 
fare now charged on the Oakland Ferry. 

The California Watch Company has erected a very 
large and commodious building, with a working ca- 
pacity of 600 skilled mechanics, in which they are 
now placing their machinery. 

Arrangements are now being made to locate other 
factories on this tract. 

Lots sold one year ago on this tract have been re- 
svuld, in some instances, for three and four times the 
original price. 

Lots adjoining the California Watch Factory traet 
can be brought on the installment plan by paying 
$25 down and $5 per month. 

A Railroad from Oakland Point, connecting with 
Ferry to San Francisco, is now being built to this 
place. Also, a Railroad from the Ferry Landing to 
the University has been contracted for and will be in 
running order in 120 days, 


Sold on most liberal terms by 


S, A. PENWELL, 


717 Montgomery St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
P& Rjune8-3m 


EVERYBODY TO KNOW 


THAT THEY CAN HAVE 


FIRST-CLASS DENTISTRY DONE 
At the Dental Office of 


COCHRANE & RICHMOND, 


No. 850 Market Street, Corner 
Stockton, 
Ata price within the reach of all. 


TEETH EXTRACTED without pain by the use of 
gas. COCHRANE & RICHMOND, 
P& Rseplu 860 Market Street- 


se 


MULDOON, WALTON & COBB 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


MONUMENTS and STATUARY 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 


22 Geary Street. 


WORKSHOPS AND STUDIO, 


Carrara, Italy, and Aberdeen, Scotland. 


We have now ready to be shown at our office the 
most varied and extensive class of Monumental! and 
other designs in our line ever exhibited on this Coast, 
the prices of which ase fifty per cent below any other 
establishment in the United States. 2 

Call and examine designs betore purchasing else- 


where. 
MULDOON, WALTON & COBB 
P&R1jnetf. 22 Geary St.; San Francisco. 


mage. 


Such is humility.” 


Blank Books Ruled, Printed and Bound to Order 


FORTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC, 


DR. C. MSCLANE’S 


CELEBRATED 


LIVER 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Hepatitis or Liver Complaint, 


DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE. 


Symptoms of a Diseased Liver, 


pS in the right side, under the edge 
of the ribs, increases on pressure ; 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the left 
side ; sometimes the pain is felt under 
the shoulder-blade, and it frequently ex- 
tends to the top of the shoulder, and is 
sometimes mistaken for a rheumatism jn 
the arm. The stomach is affected with 
loss of appetite and sickness ; the bowels 
in general are costive,sometimes alterna. 
tive with lax ; the head is troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. ‘There js 
generally aconsiderable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation of 
having left undone something which 
ought to have been done. A slight, dry 
cough is sometimes an attendant. The 
patient complains of weariness and de- 
bility ; he is easily startled, his feet are 
cold or burning, and he complains of a 
prickly sensation of the skin; his spirits 
are low ; and although he is satisfied that 
exercise would be beneficial to him, yet 
he can scarcely summon up fortitude 
enough totry it. In fact, he distrusts 
every remedy. Several of the above 
symptoms attend the disease, but cases 
have occurred where few of them existed, 
yet examination of the body, after death, 
has shown the LIVER to have been ex- 
tensively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 

Dr. C. M©LANe’s LIVER Pitts, 1 
CASES OF AGUE AND FEVER, when taken 
with Quinine, are productive of the 
most happy results. No better cathartic 
can be used, preparatory to, or after 
taking Quinine. We would advise all 
who are afflicted with this disease to 
give them A FAIR TRIAL. 

For all Bilious derangements, and as 
a simple purgative, they are unequaled. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

The genuine Dr. C. M°LANE’s LIVER 
PILLs are never sugar coated. 

Every box has a red wax seal on the 
lid, with the impression Dr. M°Lane’s 
Liver PILLs. 

The genuine M¢€Lane’s PILts 
bear the signatures of C. MfLANE and 
FLEMING Bros. on the wrappers. 

Bas> Insist on your druggist or 
storekeeper giving you the genuine 
Dr. C. M€Lane’s LIvER PILLs, pre- 
pared by Fleming Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sold by all respectable druggists and 
country storekeepers generally. 


To those wishing to give Dr. C. M°Lane’s Liver 
Pixts a trial, we will mail past paid to any part of the 
United States, one box of Pills for twenty-five cents. 


FLEMING BROS., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FORTY YEARS BEFORE Z@HE PUBLIC. 


DR.C.MSLANE’S 


Celebrated. American 


WORM SPECIFIC 
VERMIFUGE. 
SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 


HE countenance is pale and leaden- 
colored, with occasional flushes, or 
a circumscribed spot on one or both 
cheeks; the eyes become dull ; the pupils 
dilate; an azure semicircle runs along 
the lower eye-lid ; the nose is irritated, 
swells, and sometimes bleeds; a swell- 
ing of the upper lip; occasional head- 
ache, with humming or throbbing of 
the ears ; an unusual secretion of saliva; 
slimy or furred tongue; breath very 
foul, particularly in the morning ; ap- 
petite variable, sometimes voracious, 
witha gnawing sensation of the stomach, 
at others, entirely gone ; fleeting pains 
in the stomach ; occasional nausea and 
vomiting ; violent pains throughout the 
abdomen; bowels irregular, at times 
costive ; stools slimy ; not unfrequently 
tinged with blood ; belly swollen and 
hard ; urine turbid; respiration occa- 
sionally difficult, and accompanied by 
hiccough ; cough sometimes dry and 
convulsive ; uneasy and disturbed sleep, 
with grinding of the teeth; temper 
variable, but generally irritable, &c. 


Whenever the above symptoms 
are found to exist, 


DR. C. VERMIFUGE 
Will certainly effect a cure. 

IT DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 

in any form; it is an innocent prepa- 

ration, not capable of doing the slightest 

injury to the most tender infant. 


The genuine Dr. M°LANE’s VERMI- 
FUGE bears the signatures of C. M°LANE 
and FLEMING Bros. on the wrapper. 


DR. C. MSLANE’S 


These Pills are not recommended as 
a. remedy for “all the ills that flesh is 
heir to,” but in affections of the Liver, 
and in all Bilious Complaints, Dyspepsia 
and Sick Headache, or diseases of that 
character, they stand without a rival. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 
No better cathartic can be used pre- 
paratory to, or after ae Quinine. 

As a simple purgative they are un- 
equaled. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
The genuine are never sugar coated. 
Each box has a red wax seal on the 
lid, with the impression Dr. M°LANES 
Liver PILts. 
Each wrapper bears the signatures of 
C. M°LANE and FLemine Bros. 
Sold by all respectable druggists and 


:ountry storekeepers generally. 
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THE PACIFIC, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The Household. 


——_— 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 


[ We desire to make this an interesting part of 
our paper and therefore invite our friends to send 
answers, and also to forward anything that 
would be suitable for this corner. Direct all 
for this Department to Rev. 


communications 
George Morris, Dixon, Cal.] 
ENIGMA. 

I am composed of twenty-five let- 
ters. 
My 6, 29, e 23, 20, 4, 7, 13, is a 

atin verb. 
a My 21, 3, 4, 14, 13, is the name of a 
star. 
My 9, 20, 10, 2, is the name of an 
ancient city. 

My 15, 20, 13, 22, 16, 24, 18,10, 11, 
8 is the name of a territory. 

My 12, 23, 21, 5, is the name of a 
place where a celebrated council was 


held, 
My 19,7, 17, 14, is a personal pro- 


noun. 


My whole is something which ladies 
like very much. 
And here is some pie sent from a 
newspaper office. Read and obey. 
SOME PIE. 
nedS owt allords tiffy netsc orf our 
reapp 


ENIGMA, 


I am composed of forty-six letters. 

My 5, 10, 34, 34,18, 16, 29, 17, 23, 
43,14, 4, 43, 15, 30, 25, 29, is the name 
of a poet who flourished in the sixteenth 
century. 

My 1, 21, 28, 31, 32, 11, 27, 28, isthe 
author of the words: 

« A dream 
Dreamed by a happy man, while the dark east 
Is slowly brightening to(his bridal morn.”’ 

My 46, 3, 7, 33, 2,\ 8, 12, 40, 42, 17, 
$2, 9, 28, 24, 36, is the person who said, 
“Sleep is the poor man’s wealth.” 

My 37, 38, 26, 6, 9, 27, 41, 15, 23, 6, 
27,14, isa man celebrated for his re- 
markable wit. 

My 18, 2, 27, 29, 46, 351, is the name 
of a favorite English poet. 

My 17, 13, 44, 13, 28, 20, is one of 
Grey’s odes, in which these lines occur : 
«Lo, where the rosy bosomed hours, 

Fair Venus’ train, appear.” 

My 22, 19, 34, 45, 24, 25, 44, 35, 8, 
10, 20, 2, was a great English states- 
man. 

My whole is a very true saying of the 
renowned philosopher, Pythagoras, who 
borrowed the idea from the Greek poet, 
Palladus. 


Mr. Choate and the Plough-boy. 


A great many boys mistake their call- 
ing, but all such are not fortunate 
enough to find it out in as good season 
as this one did. 

It is said that Rufus Choate, the great 
lawyer, was once in New Hampshire 
making a plea, when a boy, the son of 
a farmer, resolved to leave the plough 
and become a lawyer like Rufus Choate. 
He accordingly went to Boston, called 
on Mr. Choate, and gaid to him, “I 
heard your plea up in town, and I have 
a desire to become a lawyer like you. 
Will you teach me how?” 

“ As well as I can,” said the great 
lawyer. ‘* Come in and sit down.” 

Taking down a copy of Blackstone, 
he said, ** Read this until I come back, 
and I will see how you get on.” 

The poor boy began. An hour passed. 
His back ached, his head and legs ached. 
Ile knew not how to study. Every mo- 
ment became atorture. He wanted air. 
Another hour passed, and Mr. Choate 
came and asked, ‘‘ How do you get on?” 

“Get on! Why, do you have to 
read such stuff as this?” 

How much of it?” 

there is on these. shelves, and 
more,” looking about the great library. 

“Tow long will it take ?” 

* Well, it has taken me more than 
twenty-five years.” 

“How much do yon get ?” 

“My board and clothes,” 

Ts that all?” 

* Well, that is about all that I have 
gained as yet.” 

“Then,” said the boy, “I will go 
back to ploughing. The work is not 
near so hard, and it pays better.” 


Reasons Why, 


“Why were you not at the Sabbath. 
school this morning ? ” 

“I did not have my new hat,” said 
a little girl that loved dress very much. 

“I did not get up in time to get 
ready,”’ said one that is not very indus 
trious. 

“TI did not know my lesson,’ said one 
that would not study. 

**T had lost my book, and was all the 
morning hunting for it,” said a careless 
one. | 

“I was playing, and forgot it,” said a 
thoughtless boy. 

‘* It was too cold,” said a little girl 
with warm clothes and good shoes. 

“‘My teacher is hardly ever there, and 
I thought it of no use to go,” said one 
who wanted a teacher. 

“I went to the country, and did not 


get back in time,” said an indifftrent 
girl. 

““T was sick,” said a boy who had 
eaten all the cake his mother had. 


St. Ho.ipay 
Nvumper.—The August number of 
Nicholas, the “ Midsummer Holiday 
number,”’ is in regard to the quality and 
quantity of its contents, an extraordin- 
ary issue. 

Among its features of peculiar excel- 
lence, there is an article for young read- 
ers, by Lucy Larcom, entitled “ Midsum- 
mer and the Poets,’ with a beautiful 
full page illustration, drawn by Miss 
Fidelia Bridges, andengraved by Marsh. 

The famous nursery tale of ‘ The 
House that Jack built,’’ now admirably 
expanded by Mrs. Diaz, will be illus- 
trated by Addie Ledyard, who has sur- 
passed herself in this series of pictures ; 
they are larger and more ambitious than 
anything that has lately appeared from 
her pencil. The frontispiece is one of 
the best specimens of the work of Miss 
Mary Hallock (Mrs. Foote), and the 
number is crowded with exceptionally 
good and interesting pictures, 

Every department has peculiar beau- 
ty and liveliness, and some of the best 
lessons for young people—notably in 
the articles of Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. 
Oliphant and Miss Larcom. 3 

The Midsummer Holiday” issue 
aims to be the very best number of a 
young people’s magazine ever printed 
in this or any other country. Whether 
it has succeeded or not, the public must 
judge; certainly, some of the very 
highest literary and artistic talent of 
the day has been called into requisition, 
and neither publisher nor editors have 
spared themselves painstaking or ex- 
pense in the fulfillment of their purpose. 

Any intelligent observer, in looking 
over the midsummer number of Sz 
Nicholas, cannot but be struck with the 
advance made by this magazine over all 
former attempts in periodical literature 
for boys and girls. Fresh and clear and 
lively from beginning to end, it seems 
to touch at every point of child-life, 
and yet to meet the needs of growing 
boys and girls, whose eager souls are 
learning the way into manhood and 
womanhood. 


Tre MipsumMErR Ho.ipay ScRIBNER. 
—Scribner’s Monthly contributes to “ the 
glories of the Centennial year,” by the 
publication of the most beautiful number 
of a popular magazine ever issued in the 
world, 

This special number of Scribner's 
Monthly, is entitled ‘‘The Midsummer 
Holiday Number.” It comprises one 
hundred and sixty pages, contributed 
by the most eminent writers; among 
these are Bryant, Stoddard, ‘‘ H. H.” 
Sidney Lanier, Bret Harte, E. E. Hale, 
Col. Waring, John Burroughs, T. B. 
Aldrich, Celia Thaxter, Tourgueneff, 
Gail Hamilton, Henry James, Jr., and 
others only less distinguished. The 
illustrations are profuse in number, 
and specially notable as specimens of the 
designer’s, engraver’s and printer’s arts. 
All that culture and skill, developed by 
a fruitful experience, can do to make 
this number of the magazine attractive, 
is done. The edition is 75,000 copies, 

The contents of the ‘* Midsummer 
Holiday number of Scribner,” are light 
as midsummer reading generally should 
be, but some of the contributions are 
extraordinary. Mr. Bryant’s poem of 
one hundred and sixty lines, produced 
at his advanced age, will fairly dispute 
the claim to eminence with some of his 
earlier and best known poems. Stod- 
dard’s ‘‘ Hospes Civitatis” is the longest, 
most ambitious, best poem he has writ- 
ten for many years. Mrs. Burnett be- 
gins her serial, ‘The Lass o’Lowrie’s,” 
and Bret Harte ends “‘ Gabriel Conroy.” 
‘‘ Hide-and Seek Town,” by “ H. H.,” 
isa notable sketch, with lavish wealth 
of illustration, and Miss Bridges makes 
her first appearance as an illustrator in 


Mr. Burroughs’ characteristic article 
on birds. The ‘*‘ Midsummer Holiday 
Number ” of Secribner’s Monthly cannot 
fail to attract very wide attention, not 
only from our own people, but from 
our intelligent visitors from the other 
side of the water. We advise every 
one to secure acopy. Scribner & Co., 
743 Broadway, New-York. 


A DOUBLE DANGER AVERTED. 


The inhabitant of a malarious region is threat- 
ened by a double danger. He is not only com- 
pelled to breathe miasma, but to swallow it, since 
it affects not only the atmosphere, but the wa- 
ter. The aerial poison threatens his system 
through the lungs and pores, the liquid through 
the stomach. Against this double peril there is 
but one protection, and that is to invigorate the 
entire body through the digestive and secret- 
ive organs. Ordinary tonics usually fail to ac- 
complish this—H ostetter’s Stomach Bitters never. 
In the tropics, where the diseases originated by 
malaria are of a more malignant type than those 
originated in the temperate zone, it enjoys im. 
mense and constantly increasing sales, and there 
is no portion of this continent where it is not the 
reigning specific for miasmatic fevers and disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, and bowels, proceed- 
ing from malaria and other causes. 


| PLANTATION AT SAN FELIPE. 


FACTORIES AT GILROY 


The Consolidated Tobacco Co. 


OF CALIFORNIA. 


SALESROOM, 207 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CIGAR'S AND TOBACCOS 


Manufactured of California-Grown Leaf. 


EDGAR BRIGGS, 


P 


Agent. 


THE TUSTIN 
Wind-mill and Horse-power Works, 


COR. MARKET AND BEALE STS., 
California. 


(ECONOMY.) 


ECONOMY. 


SEND FOR 


a Address 
wy. Be 


San Francisco, . 


TUSTIN, - 


BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA STREET. 


8,000,000 00 
DIRECTORS; 
WN. P. Cole, Wm. F. Miller, Kk. F. Bunker, F. S. Chad- 
bourne, Hiram Kosecrans, E. M. Hall, 
Geo. W. Grayson, R F. Knox, E. 
Dewitt, Wm. H. Wallace 


EPOSITS RECEIVED EITHER IN GOLD, 
Silver, or Currency. Loans made on approved 
collaterals, and a general commercial business trans- 
actcd. Certificates issued, bearing a fixed rate of in- 
terest, if desired. N P. COLE, President. 
H. McPHERSON, Cashier. 


10ct76* J. L. BROWNE, Manager. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


SEALED GOODS. 


Gold Medal Awarded by the Tenth In- 
dustrial Exhibition of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, 

OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


N.W. Cor Broadway & Sansome Sts, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


JOHN SKINKER 
108 Battery 8. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS 
Blasting, Mining, Can- 
non and Musket 
POW DER, 


Also, all their celebrated brands of SPORTING 


Eagle F USE Works 


Various brands — never failing—SAFETY FUSE 
HEMP, SINGLE TAPE, DOUBLE HEMP,) 
TRIPLE TAPK, CEMENT No. 1, CEMENT No. 
2, WATER PROOF, AND SUBMARINE. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company's 
New Model. 

Sporting Rifles, Carbines, and Muskets 
—all the various styles and lengths 
of Barrels. 

Cartridges, both Rim and Central Fire, 
for all kinds of Rifles and Pistols ; also 

Reloading Tools and Primers, for reload- 
ing cartridges for the new Winches 
ter Arms, ljan77* 


Stephen S. Smith, 


Hardwood Lumber ana Wagon 
Materials, 


111 and 113 Market St., San Francisco 
1Dec76* 


GEO. W. PRESCOTT. IRVING M. SCOTT, 4H. T. SCOTT. 


PRESCOTT, SCOTT & CO. | 
Union Iron Works, 


(The oldest and most extensive Foundry on the Pa- 


Corner First and_ Mission Streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Marine, Stationary, and Compound En- 

gines, Air Compressors. Quartz Crush- 

ing and Amalgamating Machines, 
Mill Irons, and Brass and Iron 
Castings of every description 
and latest designs. 

Steam Engines and Boilers constantly on hand and 

for sale. 1Dec76* 


JOHN TAYLOR. H. R. TAYLOR, 


John Taylor & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Druggists’ Glassware & 


Sundries, 
ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS, 
Nos. 5!2 to 518 Washington st, 

SAN FRANCISCO. 


P 16dee76* 


JOHN DANIEL & CO. 


(Successors to O. Gor’) 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFAC.URERS Jr 


Monuments, Headstones, 


MANTEL PIECES, 
Table and Counter Tops, Plumbers’ 
Slats, Imposing Stones, Etc.. 

| AT LOWEST PRICES. 


421 PINE STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Montgomery and Kearp 
Péjan ‘ 


SETH BABSON, 


Architect, 
Rooms 1S and 14, 


320 CALIFORNIA STREET. 
SAIN FRANCISCO. 


P 27jan77* 


TABER, HARKER & CO. 


(Successors to Phillips, Taber & Co.] 


Wholesale Grocers, 


AND IMPORTERS OF TEAS, 


108 and 110 California Street, San Francisco, 
P 27july77 


CONDENSED EGGS. 


UST received, an invoice of the above article. It 
consists simply of fresh laid eggs from which most 
of the water has been evaporated, and being hermet- 
ically sealed, remains perfectly sound and will keep 
a long while after being opened. For all purposes 
where sugar is used, will be found eqal in all respects 
to fre-h eggs. Itis also invaluable at Sea, in the 
Mining Districts, in the Army, and for Travelers. 
= 4 it and you will find it all that itis represented 
be. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


36 California St., San Francisco. 
P13jan77* 


J. MURRAY MOORE, 


M,D., M. R. C. 8., &e. 
Specialty for Throat and Voice. 


OrFicE: 410 Kersrny St. Residence at office. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
9tc10a.m.; LtoZand7to8 p.m. Sundays: 10 
to 11 A.M..and Lto 2P.M., 
P 30dec76tf ° 


Fairbanks Scales 


THE ONLY RELIABLE STANDARD, 


Alarm Money 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


537 MARKET ST. 
For sale by all Hardware Dealers. 18nov76, 


REMOVAL. 


RUBBER 


Joseph Fraser Agt., 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


577 & 579 Market St. 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds 


Rubber Goods 


sept24* 


Pacific lron Works. 


First and Front streets, bet. Mission and Howard, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


GODDARD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Engines ald Boilers, 


Quartz, Flour, Saw, and Sugar Mills. 


taThe only manufacturers of the celebrated 
Hartford Engine. Ga. W. FOGG 


18nov76* Superintendent. 


HENRY DUTTON, Jr. JOHN A. MOORE 


DUTTON & MOORE, 


Wholesale and Commission Dealers in 


HAY AND GRAIN, 


Pier 7, - Stewart Street, 
P @jan77* SAN FRANCISCO. 


| WATERHOUSE & LESTER, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Ca riage Hardware and 
Trimmings, 
Sarvin and Stoddard 


Common Wheels and Bodies. 


Sole Agents for CLARK’S 


Adjustable Carriage Umbrella. 


Wheels and Wood Works made to order. 


Nos, 122 and 124 Market, and 19 and 21 
California St., San Francisco ; 


NOS. 400 AND 202 3 ST., - SACRAMENTO. 
P 10aug76* 


MILLER & HALL, 


Wholesale and Commission Dealers in 


Hay, Grain, and Feed. 


21 and 23 Spear Street, 


BETWEEN MARKET AND MISSION, SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


Consignments solicited, 


Flax Seed 


CASTOR BEANS. 
PACIFIC OIL AND LEAD WORKS, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


ARE PREPARED TO 


FURNISH SEED and CONTRACT FOR next year’s 
crop of Flax Seed and Castor Beans at rates that, 
with proper cultivatlon on suitable land, will 
make them among the most profitable 
crops grown. For further particu- 


Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 


3 AND 5 Front Srrext, 
San Francisco. 


P 24aug76* 


18nov7é* 


TELE 


Bank of California, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


D. oO, MILLS, = President 
WILLIAM ALVORD, <= #£4xVice President 
THOMAS BROWN, - - Cashier 


DIRECTORS. 


D. O. Mitts, Gro. H. Howarp, E.J Batpwin, 
THos. BELL, Ww. SHARON, Rk. F, Morgow, 
N. Lunrineg, Ww. ALvorp, Jas. R. KEENE, 


Wm. Norris, O. EARL. 
AGENTS. 
IN NEW YORK...... Agency of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, No..12 Pine street. 
IN BOS Tremont National Bank 
IN CHICAGO................Union National Bank 
iN ST. Boatmen’s Savings Bank 


The Oriental Bank Corporation 


HE BANK HAS AGENCIES AT VIRGINIA 
CITY and GOLD HILL, and correspondents in 
allthe principal Mining Districts in the Interior 
Towns on the Pacitic Coast. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 
Available for the purchase of Merchandise through- 
out the United States, Kurupe, India, China, Japan 
and Australia. 

DRAW DIRECT ON 


London, Bremen, Locarno, 
Dublin, Berlin, Melbourne, 
Paris, Leipsiec, Sydney, 
St. Petersburg, Vienna, Auckland,N.Z. 
Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Hongkong, 
Antwerp, Stocknolm, Shanghai, 
Hamburg, Christiana, Yokohama, 
Goteberg, Frankfort-O-M. Ilmchtf* 
A. M. SIMPSON & BRO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


LUMBER, 


No. 44 Market Street (Junction 
California,) Yard, Howard and 
Beale Street Wharves, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
SAM’L PERKINS, Agent. 


17mch 77 


Farmers’ ald Mechanics Bank 


Or SAVINGS. 


225 Sansome Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 


lnov76* 


]HISPAPER|S KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


YERASON 
DYERTISING 


733 SANSOM ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


an blimale fron us before 
rising Contracts 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
the most beautiful 
©. 


coal Style and perf 
4 
| 


ia tone 


ever made. The CO Ne 


ean, CERTO STOP is the best 
third set of reeds 


RING, while its IM- 


MAN VOICE is SU. 
A-GREA 


PERB. Terms liberal. 
OrrFER. 


class makers, including WATERS’, a cx 
tremely low s for cash, or part cash, and 
balance in small New 7- 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im<- 
$275 cash. Organs $55. 
UBLE-BEED ORGANS, $100 
dw 


dispos of 1 


; 
$110; 8-STOP, $125, . ILLUSTRAT. 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one ’ A large 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sunda . 

ance Lodges, AGENTS WANTED: 


Wagon Lumber 


PATENT WHEELS, 


— 


{CAL 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLDE 
} THE WINNER AT 


j LONDON, PARIS, VIENNA, 
1862, 1867, 1873. 


~ 


f . 


x) 


CJ 


9 


4 


Special Attention Given 
to Orders sent to 


T. FONDA, 


feb10’77* 


Stillingia, with Iodide of Potass, 


The great botanica) and never- failing 
remedy for 


SCROFULA OR KING'S EVIL, RHEUMATISM 
SALT RHEUM, RINGWORM, 


Pains in the Bones, Syphilitic and Mercurial Diseases, 
and indeed, all complaints arising from vitiated or 
impure blood. 

his Extract is extensively used by the best physi- 
cians, and is confidently recommended as being the 
best article now in use. 


'-PRICE, $1.00. 
FOR SALE BY ALL RESPECTABLE MEDICINE 
DEALERS. 


DR. HENRY’S 
Botanic Cough Balsam. 


AN UNFAILING REMEDY FOR 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Influenza, 
Soreness of the Throat, Chest, and Lungs, 
And all diseases leading to 


CONSUMPTION. 


ja Price, 50 cents a buttle, 


FoR SALE BY ALL 
MEDICINE DEALERS. 


DR. HENRY’S 


Botanic Liniment, 


A certain remedy for the s 
cure 0 


Sprains, Bruises, Neuralgia, Burns and 
Scalds, Stiffness of the Joints, Lame- 
ness, Headache, Wounds, Sores, 


And ALL RHEUMATIC AND NERVOUS DIS- 
ORDERS. As an alleviator of pain it is unrivaled 
by any preparation before the public, of which the 
most skeptical will be convinced by a single trial. It 
will fully prove itself a 


“ERIEND IN NEED.’?} 
Which no family should be without, and the moder- 


ate pees at which it is offered brings it within the 
reach of all. 


y and permanen 


For SALE BY ALL RgesPpECTABLE MEDICINE 
DEALERS. 


REDINGTON’S 
CONCENTRATED 


Lemon, Orange, Pine-Apple, Vanilla, 
Nutmeg, Clove, Almond, Peach, Rose, 
Strawberry, Cinnamon, Raspberry. 


These Extracts possess, in the most concentrated 
fo-m, the delicious taste and much admired flavor of 
the different articles above enumerated, and for all 
culinary purposes will be found the most economical 
and convenient manner of communicating the flavor. 
Be particular to ask for the kinds prepared by us, as 
there are many kinds in market possessing but little, 
ifany, the real flavor. 


REDINGTON & CO., Agents, 


529 and 531 Market St., San Francisco. 
P liaug7@* 


Epucat! 


young men. It educates thoroughly for business 
tudents can enter at ~ time. No vacations. 
Send for ‘‘ Heald's College Journal,’’ and learn fal 


tree by addressin 
HEALD 


Pres. Business College, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Is the best school on the Pacific Coast for boys an . 
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